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THE MAN WHO HAD SEEN THEM 


THE STRANGE STORY OF AN ADVENTURE WITH THE 
SUPERNATURAL UPON A TROPIC BEACH 


By Epwarp Lucas WuitE 


DO not wonder that you 
were startled the other day,” 
the first mate said, ‘‘when I 
told you that I had seen the 
sirens. You must have 
thought me mad.” 

I made no reply. It was 
too dark for him to see my 
lips and he was deafer than 
the shears of the third Fate. 
He leaned against the rail, sucking at his 
purring pipe. I lolled back in my steamer 
chair and gazed up atthe multitudinous legions 
of the tropic stars. The bark was swinging 
at anchor outside the pocket harbor of 
Honolulu. Tantalizingly close, only some 
short miles away, a low streak of twinkling 
yellow, between the black shadow of Diamond 
head and the edge of the channel before us, 
marked the shore from Waikiki to town. 

The first mate was an interesting being. 
He was the deafest man I had ever met, a man 
whose hearing was not so much impaired as 
abolished, annihilated, non-existent. Yet he 
managed to perform, and to perform well, the 
duties of his post and profession, as I had seen 
throughout a voyage of eight weeks’ duration. 
Likewise he was plainly no natural seaman, 
but a gentleman out of luck and at sea for 
want of something better. I had found this 
no mere conjecture of mine, but the settled 
conviction of the entire ship. From many 








talks with him I knew that he was not only 
well born but a man of education and culture. 
I guessed, and the inference had become a 
certainty to me, that his background of experi- 
ences included years at Oxford or at 
Cambridge. 

He put his pipe into his pocket, leaned 
toward me, and began a monologue, such as 
many to which I had listened on successive 
past nights; a monologue which I could neither 
question nor interrupt, which I must hear 
out to its end or break off altogether. 


You were astonished (he said) when I 
told you that I had seen the sirens, but I have. 
It was about six years ago, in 1879. I was in 
New York and had had my usual difficulties 
in getting a ship on account of my deafness. 
My boarding master tried a Captain George 
Andrews of the Joyous Castle. Andrews 
looked me over and said he liked me. Then 
he talked to me alone. 

‘‘We are bound on an adventure,” he said, 
“and I want a man who will obey orders and 
keep his mouth shut.” 

I told him I was his man for whatever risk. 
With a light mixed cargo, hardly more than 
half a ca.z0, hardly more than ballast, we 
cleared for Guam and a market. I was 
second mate. ‘The first mate was a big Swede 
named Gusiav Obrink. The very first meal 
I ever sat down to with him he made an 
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impression on me as one of the greediest men I 
had ever seen. He not only ate enormously, 
but he seemed more than half unsatisfied after 
he had stuffed himself with an amazing 
quantity of food. He seemed to possess an 
unbluntable zest in the act of swallowing, an 
ever fresh gusto for any and every food flavor. 
I never saw a man relish his food so. He was 
an equally inordinate drinker, the quantity 
of coffee he could swill at one meal was 
amazing. Between meals he 
thirsty and’ drank incredible quantities of 
water. He was forever going to the butt by 
the galley door and drinking from it. And 
he would smack his lips over it and enjoy it 
as a connoisseur would a rare wine. 


was always 


When we came to choose watches Captain 
Andrews told us to choose a bos’n for each 
watch. Obrink wanted to know why. 

The captain told him it was none of his 
business to ask The Swede 
assented and backed down. We chose each 
Obrink a tall, loose-jointed 
man named Pat Ryan and I a compact, 
stocky fellow named Mike Leary. Next day 
the captain had the boatswains shift their 
dunnage and bunk and mess aft. They were 
nearly as great gluttons asObrink. They fed 
like animals and the subject of food and drink 
was the backbone of their conversation. 


questions. 


an Irishman. 


The crew were hearty eaters as well and 
Captain Andrews catered to their likings. 
The Joyous Castle was amazingly well found, 
the cabin fare very abundant and varied, the 
forecastle food plenty and good. 

Soon after Captain Andrews was sure that 
the crew had entirely sobered up from their 
shore drinking he called them aft one noon 
and announced that the steward was to serve 
grog daily until further notice. Naturally 
they cheered. After that we had a good, 
cheap wine daily in the cabin. When Captain 
Andrews had made up his mind that both 
mates and both boatswains were sober men 
he had a bottle of whisky placed on the rack 
over the table and kept filled. It was a 
curiosity to watch Obrink, Ryan and Leary 
patronize that bottle. Not one of the three 
but was cautious, not one of the three but 
could have drunk three times as much as he 
did. But the way they savored every drop 
they took, the affectionate satisfaction they 
exhibited over each nip, their eager antici- 
pation of the next made a spectacle. 

Captain Andrews kept good discipline; we 
crossed the line and round the Cape of Good 
Hope without any event. 
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When we were off Madagascar, Obrink, 
going below to get his sextant, missed it from 
its place. The ship was searched and Cap- 
tain Andrews held an inquisition. But the 
sextant was never found, nor any light thrown 
on how it had disappeared. After that the 
vaptain alone took the observations. 

Then began a series of erratic changes of 
our course. We kept on dodging about for 
six weeks, until the crew talked of nothing 
else and openly said the captain was trying 
to lose us; certainly not one of us except the 
captain could have designated our position. 
We knew we were south of the line, not ten 
degrees south of it, and between fifty and one 
hundred and ten east longitude, but within 
those limits we might be almost anywhere. 

We had had nothing that could be called a 
storm since we left New York. When a 
storm struck us it was a storm indeed. When 
it blew over it left us making water fast. 
After a day and a night at the pumps, we took 
Captain Andrews had the cook 
and the cabin boy in his boat, gave each 
boatswain a dory and two men, and directed 
us to steer north by east. When Obrink and 
I asked for our latitude and longitude he said 
that was his business. He had had the boats 
provisioned while we pumped and they were 
well supplied. We left the ship under a 
clear sky, the wind light after the storm, the 
ground swell running heavy and slow. We 
lowered near sunset. 


to our boats. 


Next morning the captain’s boat had van- 
ished, and there we were, two whaleboats, 
two dories, twenty men in all and no idea of 
our position. 

The third day we sighted land. It was a 
low atoll, not much more than a mile across, 
nearly circular as far as we could make out, 
with the usual cocoa palms all along its ring, 
the surf breaking on interrupted reefs off 
shore, and, as we drew nearer, a channel into 
the lagoon facing us. As we threaded it we 
saw about the center of the lagoon a steep, 
narrow, pinkish crag, maybe fifty feet high, 
with a bit of a flattish island showing behind 
it. Otherwise the lagoon was unbroken. 
We made a landing on the atoll near the 
channel where we had entered, found good 
water, cocoanuts in abundance and hogs 
running wild all about, but no traces of human 
beings. I shot a hog and the men roasted it 
at once. As they ate they talked of nothing 
but the short rations they had had in the boats. 
They were all docile enough and good natured, 
but I believe every man of them said a dozen 
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EDWARD 
times how much he missed his grog, and 
Obrink, who had kept himself and his boat- 
load well in hand, said a score of times how 
much he would like to serve out grog, but 
must take care of his small supply. They 
talked a great deal of their hunger in the boats 
and of their relish for the pork. They ate an 
astonishing number of cocoanuts. It seemed 
to me that they were as greedy a set of men 
as could be met with. 

We cut down five palm trees, and on sup- 
ports made of the others set one horizontally 
as a ridge pole. Over this we stretched the 
sails of the whaleboats. So we camped on 
the sand beach of the lagoon. I slept utterly. 
But when I waked I understood the men, one 
and all, to complain of light and broken sleep, 
of dreams, of dreaming they heard a queer 
noise like music, of seeming to continue to 
hear it after they woke. They breakfasted 
on another hog and on more cocoanuts. 

Then Obrink told me to take charge of the 
camp. ITagreed. He had everything removed 
from his whaleboat and into it piled all the 
men, except a little Frenchman who went by 
no name save “Frenchy,” a New Englander 
named Peddicord, a short, red-headed Irishman 
named Mullen, Ryan, my boatswain and 
myself. Those of my watch who wanted to 
go, I let go. ‘They rowed off, across the 
lagoon toward the pink crag. 

After Obrink and the men were gone I 
meant to take stock of our stores. I sent Ryan 
with Frenchy around the atoll in one direction, 
and Peddicord, who had sense for a foremast 
hand, with Mullen, in the other direction. 
I then went over the stores. Fairly promising 
for twenty men they were, even for a random 
boat voyage in the Indian With 
unlimited cocoanuts and abundant hogs they 
were a handsome provision, and need only be 
safeguarded from the omnipresent rats. 


ocean. 


Very shortly my four men returned, the two 
parties nearly at the same time. It was nearly 
noon, and no sign of Obrink or the boat. I 
had followed the whaleboat with my glass till 
it rounded the pink crag, a short half mile 
away, and disappeared. Ryan asked my 
permission to take one dory and go join the 
rest on the crag. I readily agreed, for I had 
not yet cached the spirits. ‘They rowed off as 
the others had. 

I made use of their welcome absence to 
conceal the liquor in four different places, 
carefully writing, in my notebook, the marks 


by which I was to find the caches again. I did 
the like with most of the ammunition. I had 
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no idea of trying to get the upper hand of 
Obrink, I meant to tell him of my proceedings 
and expected him to approve. 

I expected the men back about two hours 
before sunset. No sign of them appeared. 
No sign of them near sunsét, nor at sunset. 
Of course I had waited inactive till it was too 
late for me to venture alone on the unknown 
lagoon at night, and there would have been 
no sense in one man going to look for nineteen, 
anyhow. Moreover, I must ‘protect our 
stores from hogs and rats. I turned over in my 
mind a thousand conjectures and slept little. 

Next morning I slung what I could of our 
stores from our jury ridgepole, out of the 
reach of hogs and rats, made sure that the 
remaining whaleboat would not get adrift, 
prepared the remaining dory with cocoanuts, 
biscuits, a keg of water, liquor, some mis- 
cellaneous stores, medicine, ammunition, 
repeating rifle, my glass and my compass. 
I carried two revolvers. I knew by this time 
something was wrong and I rowed warily 
across the placid lagoon toward the pink crag. 

As I approached it I could not but remark 
the peacefulness and beauty of my surround- 
ings. ‘The sky was deep tropic blue, the sun 
not an hour high, the wind a mild breeze, 
hardly more than rippling the lagoon; my 
horizon was all the tops of palms on the atoll 
except the one glimpse of white surf on the 
reef beyond the channel where we had entered. 

I rowed slowly, for the dory was heavy, 
and kept looking over my shoulder. 

The crag rose sheer out of deep water. 
It might have been granite, but I could not 
tell what sort of stone it was. It was very 
pink and nothing grew on it, not anything 
whatever. It was just sheer naked rock. 
As I rounded it I could see the flattish island 
beyond. ‘There was not a tree on it and I 
could see nothing but the even beach of it 
rising some six or eight feet above high-water 
mark. Nothing was visible beyond the crest 
of the beach. I knew our men had meant to 
land on it and I stopped and considered. 
Then I rowed around the base of the crag. 
Facing the flat islet was a sort of a shelf of 
the pink rock, half submerged, half out of 
the water, sloping very gently and just the 
place to make a landing. I rowed the dory 
-arefully till its bottom grated on the flat top 
of this shelf, the bow in, say, a foot of water, 
the stern over water maybe sixty fathom deep, 
for I could see no bottom to its limpid blue. 
I stepped out and drew the dory well up on 
the shelf. Then I essayed to climb the crag. 
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I succeeded at once, but it was none too easy 
and I had no leisure to look behind me till I 
reached the top. Once on the fairly flat top, 
which might have been thirty feet across, I 
turned and looked over the islet. 

Then I sat down heavily and took out my 
flask. I took a big drink, shut my eyes, said 
a prayer, I think, and looked again. I saw 
just what I had seen before. 

There was about a ship’s length of water 
between the crag and the islet, which might 
have been four ship’s lengths across and was 
nearly circular. All round it was a white 
beach of clean coral sand, sloping evenly and 
rising perhaps ten feet at most above 
high-water mark. The rest of the island was a 
meadow, nearly level but cupping ever so 
little from the crest of the beach. It was 
covered with short, soft-looking grass, of a 
bright pale green, a green like that of an 
English lawn in spring. In the center of the 
island and of the meadow was an oval slab of 
pinkish stone, the same stone, apparently, 
as made up the crag on which I sat. On it 
were two shapes of living creatures, but shapes 
which I rubbed my eyes to look at. Midway 
between the slab and the crest of the beach a 
long windrow heap of something white swept 
in a circle round the slab, maybe ten fathom 
from it. I did not surely make out what the 
windrow was composed of until I took my 
glasses to it. 

But it needed no glass to see our men, all 
nineteen of them, all sitting, some just inside the 
white windrow, some just outside of it, some on 
itorin it. Their faces were turned to the slab. 

I took my glass out of my pocket, trembling 
so I could hardly adjust it. With it I saw 
clearly, the windrow as I had guessed, the 
shapes on the slab as I had seemed to see 
them with my unaided eyes. 

The windrow was all of human bones, I 
could see them clearly through the glass. 

The two creatures on the slab were shaped 
like full-bodied young women. Except their 
faces nothing of their flesh was visible. They 
were clad in something close-fitting, and 
pearly gray, which clung to every part of them, 
and revealed every curve of their forms, 
as it were a tight-fitting envelopment of fine 
moleskin or chinchilla. But it shimmered 
in the sunlight more like eiderdown. 

And their hair! I rubbed my eyes. I took 
out my handkerchief and rubbed the lenses 
of my glass. I looked again. I saw as before. 
Their hair was abundant, and fell in curly 
waves to their hips. But it seemed a deep 
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dark blue, or a dull intense shot green or both 
at once or both together. I could not see it 
any other way. 

And their faces! 

Their faces were those of white women, of 
European women, of young, handsome gentle- 
women. 

One of them lay on the slab half on her side, 
her knees a little drawn up, her head on one 
bent arm, her face toward me, as if asleep. 
The other sat, supporting herself by one 
straight arm. Her mouth was open, her lips 
moved, her face was the face of a woman 
singing. I dared not look any more. It was 
so real and so incredible. 

I scanned our men through my glass. I 
could see their shoulders heave as_ they 
breathed, otherwise not one moved a muscle, 
while I looked at him. 

I shut my glass and put it in my pocket. 
I shouted. Not a man turned. I fixed my 
gaze so as to observe the whole group at once. 
I shouted again. Not aman moved. I took 
my revolver from its holster and fired in the 
air. Not a man turned. 

Then I started to clamber down the crag. 
I had to turn my back on the islet, regard the 
far horizon, fix my gaze on the camp, discern- 
ible by the white patch where the white sails 
were stretched over the palm trunk and try 
to realize the reality of things before I could 
gather myself together to climb down. 

I made it, but I nearly lost my hold a dozen 
times. 

[ pushed off the dory, rowed to the islet, 
and beached the dory between the other and 
the whaleboat. Both were half adrift and I 
hauled them up as well as I could. 

Then I went up the beach. When I came 
to its crest and saw the backs of our men I 
shouted again. Not a man turned his head. 
I approached them, their faces were set 
immovably toward the rock and the two 
appearances on it. 

Peddicord was nearest to me, the windrow 
of bones in front of him was not wide nor high. 
He stared across it. I caught him by the 
shoulders and shook him; then he did turn his 
head and look up at me, just a glance, the 
glance of a peevish, protesting child disturbed 
at some absorbing play, an unintelligent, 
vacuous glance, unrecognizing and uncom- 
prehending. 

The glance startled me enough, for Peddi- 
cord had been a hard-headed, sensible Yankee. 
But the change in his face, since yesterday, 
startled me more, Of a sudden I realized that 
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Peddicord, Ryan, Mullen and Frenchy had 
been without food or water since I last saw 
them, that they had been just where I found 
them since soon after they left me, had been 
exposed the day before to a tropical sun for 
some six hours, had sat all night also without 
moving, or sleeping. At the same instant I 
realized that the rest had been in the same 
state for some hours longer; some hours of a 
burning, morning tropical sun. The reali- 
zation of it lost my head completely. I ran 
from man to man, I yelled, I pulled them, I 
struck them. 

Not one struck back, or answered, or looked 
at me twice. Each shook me off impatiently 
and relapsed into his intent posture, even 
Obrink. 

Obrink, it is true, partially opened his 
mouth, as if to speak. 

I saw his tongue! 

I ran to the boat, took a handful of ship 
biscuit and a pan of water, with these I re- 
turned to the men. 

Not one would notice the biscuit, not one 
showed any interest in the water, not one 
looked at it as if he saw it when I held it before 
his face, not one -tried to drink, not one would 
drink when I tried to force it on him. 

I emptied my flask into the water; with that 
I went from man to man. Not even the smell 
of the whisky roused them. Each pushed 
the pan from before his face, each resisted 
me, each shoved me away. 

I went back to the boat, filled a tin cup with 
raw whisky and went the round with that. 
Not one would regard it, much less swallow it. 

Then I myself turned to the slab of stone. 

There sat the sirens. Well I recognized 
now what they were. Both were awake now 
and both singing. What I had seen through 
the glass was visible more clearly, more 
intelligibly. ‘They were indeed shaped like 
young, healthy women; like well-matured 
Caucasian women. They were covered all 
over with close, soft plumage, like the breast 
of a dove, colored like the breast of a dove, 
a pale, delicate, iridescent, pinkish gray. 
As a woman’s long hair might trail to her hips, 
there trailed from their heads a mass of long, 
dark strands. Imagine single strands of 
ostrich feathers, a yard long or more, curling 
spirally or at random, colored the deep, shot- 
blue green of the eye of a peacock feather or of 
a gamecock’s hackles. That was what grew 
from their heads, as I seemed to see it. 

I stepped over the windrow of bones. Some 
were mere dust; some leached gray by sun, 
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wind and rain; some white. Skulls were 
there, five or six I saw in as many yards of the 
windrow near me and more beyond. In 
some places the windrow was ten feet wide 
and three feet deep in the middle. It was 
made up of the skeletons of hundreds of 
thousands of victims. 

I took out my other revolver, spun the 
cylinder, and strode toward the slab. 

Forty feet from it I stopped. I was deter- 
mined to abolish the superhuman monsters. 
I was resolute. I was not afraid. But I 
stopped. Again and again I strove to go 
nearer, I braced my resolutions. I tried to 
go nearer, I could not. 

Then I tried moving sideways. I was able 
to step. I made the circuit of the slab, some 
forty feet from it. Nearer I could not go. 
It was as if a glass wall were between me and 
the sirens. 

Standing at my distance, once I found I 
could go no nearer, I essayed to aim my 
revolver at them. My muscles, my nerves 
refused to obey me. I tried in various ways. 
I might have been paralyzed. I tried other 
movements, I was capable of any other move- 
ment. But aim at them I could not. 

I regarded them. Especially their faces, 
their wonderful faces. 

Their investiture of opalescent plumelets 
covered their throats. Between it and the 
deep, dark chevelure above, their faces showed 
ivory-smooth, delicately tinted. I could see 
their ears, too; shell-like ears, entirely human 
in form, peeping from under the glossy shade 
of their miraculous tresses. 

They were as like each other as any twin 
sisters. 

Their faces were oval, their features small, 
clean-cut, regular and shapely, their foreheads 
were wide and low, their brows were separate, 
arched, penciled and definite, not of hair, but 
of tiny feathers, of a gold-shot, black, blue- 
green like the color of their ringlets, but far 
darker. I took out my binoculars and conned 
their brows. Their eyes were dark blue-gray, 
bright and young, their noses were small and 
straight, low between the eyes, neither wide 
nor narrow, and with molded nostrils, rolled 
and fine. Their upper lips were short, both 
lips crimson red and curved about their small 
mouths, their teeth were very white, their 
chins round and babyish. They were beau- 
tiful and the act of singing did not mar their 
beauty. Their mouths did not strain open, 
but their lips parted easily into an opening. 
Their throats seemed to ripple like the throat 
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of a trilling canary bird. ‘They sang with zest 
and the zest made them all the more beautiful. 
But it beauty that 


impressed me, it was the nobility of their faces. 


was not so much their 

Some years before I had been an officer on 
the private steam yacht of a very wealthy 
He was of a family fanatically 
Rome and all its 


nobleman. 
devoted to the church of 
Some Austrian 
made up exclusively of noblewomen, were 
about to go to Rome for an audience with the 
Pope. My employer placed his yacht at their 
disposal and we took them on at Trieste. 
They several times sat on deck during the 


interests. nuns, of an order 


voyage and the return. I watched them as 
much as [ could, for I never had seen such 
human and I had 
Their faces seemed to tell of a long lineage of 
men all brave and honorable, women gentle 
and pure. ‘There their 
faces of any sort of evil in themselves or in 
anything that had ever really influenced them. 


faces, seen many sorts. 


was not a trace on 


They were reaily saintly faces, the faces of 


ideal nuns. 

Well, the sirens’ faces were like that, only 
more ineffably perfect. ‘There was no guile 
or cruelty in them, no delight in the exercise of 
their power, no consciousness of it, no con- 
sciousness of my proximity. or of the spell- 
bound men, or of the uncountable skeletons 
of their myriad victims. Their faces expressed 
but one emotion: utter absorption in the 
ecstacy of singing, the infinite preoccupation 
of artists in their art. 

I walked all round them, gazing now with 
all my eyes, now through my _ short-focused 
glass. Their coat of feathers was as if very 
short and close like sealskin fur and covered 
them entirely, from the throat down to the 
ends of their fingers and the soles of their feet. 
They did not move except to sit up to sing or 
both 
together, sometimes alternately, but if one 


lie down to sleep. Sometimes sang 
slept the other sang on and on without ceasing. 

I of course could not hear their music, but 
the mere sight of then fascinated me so that 
I forgot my weariness from anxiety and loss 
of sleep, forgot the vertical sun, forgot food and 
drink, forgot my shipmates, forgot everything. 

But as I could not hear this state 
transitory. I began to look elsewhere than 
My gaze turned again upon the 
Again I made futile efforts to reach the 
sirens, to shoot at them, to aim at them. 
I could not. 

I returned to my dory and drank a great 
deal of water. I ate a ship biscuit or two. 


was 


at the sirens. 
men. 
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I then made the round of the men, and tried 
on each food, water and spirits. ‘They were 
oblivious to everything except the longing to 
listen, to listen, to listen. 

I walked round the windrow of bones. 
With the skulls and collapsing rib-arches, I 
found leather boots, several leather belts, case- 
knives, guns of various patterns, 
and jeweled finger- 
coins, copper, silver 
was short, not three 
inches deep and the earth under it smooth as a 
rolled lawn. 


kreeses, 
pistols, watches, gold 
rings and coins, many 


and gold. The grass 


The bones were of various ages, but all 
old, except two skeletons, entire, side by side, 
windrow at 
opposite where the men sat. 


just beyond the the portion 
There was long 
Women, too! 


I went back to the dory, rowed to the camp, 


fine golden hair on one skull. 


shot a hog, roasted it, wrapped the steaming 
meat in fresh leaves and rowed back to the 
islet. It was not far from sunset. 

Not a man heeded the savory meat, still 
warm. ‘They just sat and gazed and listened. 

I was free of the spell, I could do them no 
good by staying. I back to camp 
before sunset and slept, yes, I slept all night long. 

The me. I and cooked 
another hog, took every bit of rope or marline 
I could find and rowed back to the islet. 


rowed 


sun woke shot 


You are to understand that the men had by 
then been more than forty hours, all of them, 
without moving or swallowing anything. If I 
was to save any it must be quickly. 

I found them as they had been, but with an 
appalling change in themselves. The day 
before they had been uncannily unaware of 
their sufferings, to-day they were hideously 
conscious of them. 

Once I had a pet terrier, a neat, trim, 
intelligent little beast. He ran under a mov- 
ing train and had both his hind legs cut off. 
He dragged himself to me, and the appealing 
gaze of his eyes expressed at once his inability 
to comprehend what had happened to him, 
his bewilderment at pain, the first really 
excruciating pain he had ever known in all his 
little life, and his dumb wonder that I did not 
help him, that it could be possible he could 
be with me and his trouble continue. 

Once I had the misfortune to see a lovely 
child, a beautiful little girl, not six years old, 
frightfully burned. Her look haunted me 
with the like incomprehension of what had 
befallen her, the like incredulity at the vio- 
lence of her suffering, the like amazement at 
our failure to relieve her. 
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Well, out of the staring, blood-shot eyes of 
those bewitched men I saw the same look of 
helpless wonderment and mute appeal. 

Strange, but I never thought of knock- 
ing them senseless. I had an idea of 
tying them one by one, carrying or dragging 
them to the dory and ferrying my captives to 
camp. 

I began on Frenchy, he was nearest the boat 
and smallest. : 

He fought like a demon. After all ‘that 
sleeplessness and fasting he was stronger than 
I. Our tussle wore me out, but moved him 
not at all. 

I tried them with the warm, juicy, savory 
pork. They paid no heed to it and pushed 
me away. I tried them with biscuit, water 
and liquor. Not one heeded. I tried Obrink 
particularly. Again he opened his _ lips. 
His tongue was black, hard, and swelled till 
it filled his mouth. 

Then I lost count of time, of what I did, of 
what happened. I do not know whether it 
was on that day or the next that the first man 
died. He was Jack Register, a New York 
wharf rat. The next died a few hours later, 
a Philadelphia seaman he was, named Tom 
Smith. 

They put.efied with a rapidity surpassing 
anything I ever saw, even in a horse dropped 
dead of overdriving. 

The rest sat there by the carrion of their 
comrades, rocking with weakness, crazed by 
sleeplessness, racked by tortures inexpressible, 
the gray of death deepening on their faces, 
listening, listening, listening. 

As I said, I had lost consciousness of time. 
I do not know how many days Obrink lived, 
and he was the last to die. Ido not know how 
long it was after his death before I came to 
myself. 

I made one last effort to put an end to the 
enchantresses. ‘The same spell possessed me. 
I could not aim, much less pull trigger; I 
could not approach nearer than before. 

When I was myself I made haste to leave 
the accursed isle. I made ready the second 
whaleboat with all the best stores she could 
carry and spare sails. I stepped the mast 
and steered across the lagoon, for the wind was 
southerly and there was a wider channel at 
the north of the atoll. 

As I passed the islet, I could see nothing but 
the white sand beach that ringed it. For all 
my horror I could not resist landing once 
more for one last look. 
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Under the afternoon sun I saw the green 
meadow, the white curve of bones, the rotting 
corpses, the pink slab, the feathered sirens, 
their sweet serene faces uplifted, singing on 
in a rapt trance. 

I took but the one look. I fled. The 
whaleboat passed the outlet of the lagoon. 
North by east I steered. 

Parts of the Indian ocean are almost free 
of storms. The atoll was apparently in one 
of those parts. I soon passed out of it. 
Three storms blew me about, I lost my dead- 
reckoning, I lost count of the days. Between 
the storms I lashed the tiller amidships, 
double-reefed the sail and slept as I needed 
sleep. ‘Through the storms I baled furiously, 
the whaleboat riding at a sea-anchor of oars 
and sails. I had been at sea alone for all of 
twenty-one days when I was rescued, not 
three hundred miles from Ceylon, by a tramp 
steamer out of Colombo bound for Adelaide. 


Here he broke off, stood up and for the rest 
of the watch maintained his sentry-go by the 
break of the poop. 

Next day we towed into the harbor of 
Honolulu, then still the capital of an island 
kingdom, and maintaining an opera-bouffe 
court. I hastened to go ashore. When my 
boat was ready the deaf mate was forward, 
superintending the sealing of the hatches. 

After some days of comparative isolation 
at the hotel, I found a harborage with five 
jolly bachelors, housekeeping in a delightful 
villa up Nuuanu way. The Bennington was 
in the harbor and I thought I knew a lieutenant 
on her and went off one day to visit him. 
After my visit my boatman landed me at the 
Red Steps. As I trod up the steps a man 
came down. He was English all over, irre- 
proachably shod, trousered, coated, gloved, 
hatted and monocled. Behind him two 
porters carried big, new portmanteaux. I 
recognized the man whom I had known as 
John Wilson of Liverpool, second mate of the 
Medorus, the man who had seen the sirens. 

Not only did I recognize him, but he recog- 
nized me. He gave me no far-off British 
stare. His eyes lit, even the monocled eye. 
He held out his hand. 

“I am going home,” he said, nodding 
toward a steamer at anchor. “J am glad we 
met. I enjoyed our talks. Perhaps we may 
meet again.” 

He shook hands without any more words. 
I stood at the top of the steps and watched his 
boat put off, watched it as it receded. As I 
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watched a bit of paper on a lower step caught 
I went down and picked it up. 
It was an empty envelope, with an English 
stamp and postmark, addressed: 


my eye. 


Geoffrey Cecil, Esq., 
In care of Swanwick & Co., 
54 Kaahumanu Street, 
Honolulu, 


Hawaiian Islands. 


I looked after the distant boat, I could 
barely make him out as he sat in the stern. 
I never saw him again. 

Naturally I asked every Englishman I ever 
met if he had ever heard of a deaf man named 
Geoffrey Cecil. For more than ten years I 
Then at lunch, in the 
Hotel Victoria at Interlaken, [ happened to be 
seated opposite a stout, elderly Briton. He 
perceived that I was an American and became 
affable and agreeable. I never saw him after 
that lunch and never learned his name. But 
through our brief meal together we conversed 
freely. 

At ; 
query. 

“Geoffrey Cecil ?” he said. “Deaf Geoffrey 
Cecil? Of course I him. 


elicited no response. 


suitable opportunity I put my usual 


know of Knew 





ADVENTURER 


him, too. He was, or is earl of Aldersmere.”’ 

“Was or is?” I queried. 

“Tt was this way,” my interlocutor explained. 
“The ninth earl of Aldersmere had three sons. 
All predeceased him and each left one son. 
Geoffrey was the heir. He had wanted to go 
into the navy, but his deafness cut him off 
from that. When he quarreled with his 
father he naturally ran away to sea. ‘Track of 
him was lost. He was supposed dead. 
That was years before his father’s death. 
When his father died nothing had been 
heard of him for ten years. But when his 
grandfather died and his cousin Roger sup- 
posed himself earl, some firm of solicitors 
interposed, claiming that Geoffrey was alive. 
That was in 1885. It was a full six months 
before Geoffrey turned up. Roger was no 
end disappointed. Geoffrey paid no attention 
to anything but buying or chartering a steam 
yacht. She sailed as soon as possible, passed 
the canal, touched at Aden, and has never 
been heard of since. That was nine years 

99 
ago. 

“Is Roger Cecil alive ?” I asked. 

“Very much alive,” affirmed my informant. 

“You may tell him from me,” I declared, 
“that he is now the eleventh earl of Aldersmere.” 





THE ADVENTURER 


I know not what the end may be 

To him who listens while they sing, 
The sirens by an untried sea— 
I only know their song to me 

Is sweet beyond imagining: 


Their melody has drowned the roar 


Of wind and tides; I will not heed 
This evidence along the shore, 
But listen, listen, evermore 


And follow, although Death may lead. 
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ARIZONA 


By Natauie Curtis 
Author of The Indians’ Book 


There's a land where the sky is always blue; 
Where mountains shimmer in every hue— 
Arizona; 
Mountains of sand and of carven stone, 
Mounds by the whirlwind's breath upblown, 
Barren, save for the cactus lone— 
Arizona. 


O'er jagged peaks and canons grim, 
The coyotes chant thy weird night-hymn— 
Arizona: 
Yet lilies wave on a golden dune, 
And night is day ‘neath the desert moon, 
While earth and heaven seem atune— 
Arizona. 


A vast horizon in boundless space, 
A silent world ‘neath the sky's embrace— 
Arizona; 
Where dawn comes like the creation’s birth 
With only the bird's child-song of mirth 
To break the awe of the waiting earth— 
Arizona. 


Is there another world like thine, 
Where the soul may soar on wing divine— 
Arizona? 
The golden stars so near at hand, 
The palm-tree’s song ‘neath the wind's command, 
God's presence oer th untrodden sand— 
Ah, man is free in thy broad land— 


Arizona! 
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presidential election. 
by a vote that numbered all but a negligible thousand of the ballots cast in the territory. 
in view of the approaching entrance into the Union, as an independent state, of a section of 
our country which leads the entire world in the production of copper and holds in its 
salubrious valleys space for the world’s sanitarium, the following estimate of Arizona’s 
varied resources is of immediate interest : 





HE name of Arizona 
has of late so fired the 
imagination of the 
playwrights and story- 
tellers that itis doubt- 
ful whether the Amer- 
ican public, after 
seeing Old Man En- 
right and Steve Ghant 
stride with jingling 
spurs across the west- 
ern stage, will alto- 
gether welcome the 
news that the terri- 
tory has become civil- 
ized. Somehow we 
like to think that there 
is at least one place 
in the United States 
where Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West show could 
merge into the land- 
scape without causing 
a stampede, but if you 
will take the word of 
the man on the corner for it, the old-time 
cowpuncher is no more, having been super- 
seded by a barbed-wire fence. Casual travel- 














ARIZONA THE NEXT STAR 


MOUNTAINS, DESERT AND 
BORDER AWAITING 
STATEHOOD 


By Dane CoouipGE 


Photographs by the Author 


Arizona is on the eve of becom- 
ing a state. Long thwarted in her 
ambition to join the company of 
stars upon the flag of the United 
States, she has removed the great- 
est obstacle to her statehood by 


going republican in the recent 


The offer of joint statehood with New Mexico was rejected two years ago 


Now, 


ers and winter visitors will sometimes tell you 
the. same—but they are only the dwellers-in- 
towns. Far out in the brush, where the roads 
end and the trails begin, the cowboys are still 
galloping sun-painted —mesas, 
“chaps and taps and latigo straps,” and as 
long as the mountains stand and long-horned 
cattle stare down from the tops of the ridges 
they will be there, a wild, hard-riding bunch, 
no longer given to gun plays and carousals, 
perhaps, but just as handy with the riata and 
tie-down strings. Likewise the hardy miners 
will be there, digging treasure from the 
rock-ribbed hills, and bleating bands of sheep 
drifting like clouds across the illimitable 
desert—all for the edification of the man who 
leaves the railroad and goes out to seek the 
Old West. 

In the great territory of Arizona—a 
territory in name and government only, but 
in every way qualified to be a state—there 
are several well-ordered and populous cities 
of which it is not the purpose of this article 
to treat. They have broad streets, palatial 
hotels and modern improvements, churches, 
theaters and boards of trade, the secretaries 
of which will send you a handsome descriptive 
booklet upon request. Likewise there are 
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miles and miles of irrigated land, checkered 
over with wheat and alfalfa and shady groves 
of trees, but I am writing about the back 
country where the mountains and desert 
stretch endlessly and the freeborn 
residenters don’t care whether you come or 
stay away. 

They are a great collection of people, these 
old-time Arizonans. man 
from every country in the world, but the 
average run of society exhibits a tendency 
toward tight boots and high-crowned hats 
that shows the dominating influence of Texas. 
In fact, after an exhaustive survey of the non- 
urban social fabric I have found that it grades 
up in four Texans, other whites, 
Mexicans and If you happen to 
come from some good eastern family or belong 
to the intellectual aristocracy of America, 
do not think for a moment that you can butt 
into Arizona ranch society without an intro- 
duction with the aid of a good cigar. Some 


away 


There is. one 


classes 


Indians. 
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Somehow we like to think that there is at least one place in the United States where Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West show could merge in the landscape without causing a stampede 






















of your predecessors have taken advantage 
of Arizona hospitality to the extent of engaging 
the old-timer in a conversation and then making 
disparaging remarks about the country, and 
he is shy. The more genial and scintillating 
your speech the less likely you are to make a 
hit, and there is nothing for it but to efface 
yourself until the initial suspicion is laid. 
A safe way to begin, then, is to ask some man 
with a rope on his saddle if it is much of a 
cattle country around there, or if he has a 
sheep pelt for a saddle blanket, inquire for 
sheep, or if he wears hobnailed shoes and has 
his pockets full of rocks, ask about mines, but 
as long as you exhibit a sense of superiority, 
either of birth, education or attainments, your 
name will be “Mister” and you will still 
belong to that social substratum classed as 
“other whites.” 

It is only when one realizes his ignorance 
of the big affairs of the territory and sets out 
in a proper spirit of humility to acquire a 
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little information that he can hope to be 
accepted as a man and a brother, and there 
are so many breaks a tenderfoot can make 
that he gives himself away long after his neck 
> is brown. Inquiries after rattlesnakes, centi- 
pedes and scorpions are supposed to be in bad 
form, indicating a childish curiosity or fear; 
a complaint that the desert is dry er the 
mountains rocky is likewise regarded as a 
: puerile protest against the natural order of 
the universe, and any intimation that Arizona 
is not God’s footstool, of course, puts a man in 
his place with the old-timers. So there you 
have them—the gentlemen of Arizona—a 
little more western than Texas, not half the 
boomers that the Californians are, but just 
folks, like the rest of us, and ready to fight for 
the territory. They have a tendency to ride 
rather than walk, like a big proposition, hate 
to count their money, and lie only to enter- 
tain—or, at least, so they say. 

There is a river which flows near Phoenix 
in the winter time called the Hassayampa. 
In the summer it turns bottom up, with the 
sand on top, and the water running under- 
neath to escape the thirsty sun. It is reported 
that during dry spells the fish carry canteens 
and wander at will along the bed of this 
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HARRY C. WHEELER, CAPTAIN OF THE ARIZONA RANGERS, RIDING HIS FAVORITE GRAY HORSE, CHIEF, AND 
FOLLOWED BY SERGEANT MILES 


























western stream, but this is only one of a series 
of stories which has led to the tradition that 
whoever drinks of the waters of the Hassa- 
yampa can never again speak the truth—and 
talking makes you awful thirsty in the Hassa- 
yampa country. The Phcenix real estate 
men, with an eye to legitimate business, have 
warped the saying to their own purposes: 
“Whoever drinks of the Hassayampa,”’ they 
say, “can never go so far but he will return to 
drink again,” and it may be that as the 
country settled and 
conscious this version will become standard. 

Without committing ourselves definitely in 


becomes more self 


regard to the veracity of the Arizonans—for 


truth telling is a doubtful virtue at best, 
except in the very young—we will admit 


candidly that they are the most entertaining 
liars on earth when they get started, and pass 
on to a consideration of their courtesy to the 
stranger within their gates which, as the Yuma 
Sun pointed out several years ago, is beyond 
compare. It was in the old days, when 
Chauncey Depew was considered the prince 
of after-dinner speakers, any chestnut which 
fell from his lips being transmuted by his 
mot, that Arizona’s 
In the 


eloquence into a bon 


hospitality withstood its supreme test. 
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course of his travels Mr. Depew happened to 
through Yuma, widely 
before the rise of the cooling Salton sea—as 


pass celebrated— 
the hottest place in the world, and in response 
to a popular demand he made a speech from 
the rear platform of his private car, taking 
advantage of the fact that the weather was 
rather warm to tell them a little story. This 
tale, which had whiskers on it in ’63, was 
briefly to the effect that a wicked soldier who 
died at Fort Yuma had sent back from hell 
the first night for his blankets, was not 
calculated to arouse much local enthusiasm; 
in fact, men had been getting licked for telling 
that story in Yuma for over thirty years—but 
did the Arizona hospitality weaken under the 
unexpected strain? Not so; the Yuma Sun 
records the fact that while their good opinion 
of Mr. Depew went down like the thermometer 
in the blizzard-swept East, not a man in that 
assembly so much as groaned, and many of 
them laughed hoarsely. 

Arizona has so long been misrepresented 
by sensational stories that she will always be 
found a trifle supersensitive to criticism, even 
going so far as to devise special entertainment 
for those who are looking for trouble, but the 
ordinary man who minds his own business 
will find the country as friendly and peaceful 
The good old days that 
Alfred Henry Lewis writes about in his Wolf- 


as could be wished. 


ville tales, while representing to a degree the 
spirit of the early Texas settlers, are of course 
not to be taken seriously at this late date, and 
even the stories of Stewart Edward White— 
and they come pretty straight from the cattle 
country—have a little rainbow across the 
western corner which catches the local color 
As for the unknown 
and struggling authors who put up the bulk 


and throws it up big. 


of Arizona stories, many of them have never 
enjoyed the privilege of a visit to the enchanted 
mesa of their imagination, and they lie more 
often in ignorance than with intent to deceive, 
but even by the test of their stories there seem 
to be more fair women and brave men in the 
territory than one would expect to find in a 
sparsely-settled community, and no matter 
how many gun plays are pulled off, the shoot- 
ing is invariably excellent. Likewise, no 
matter how divergent from truth the different 
Arizona stories may be, they all give you the 
idea that there is something doing in the great 
Southwest, which is correct. To a young man 
seeking legitimate adventure I could give no 
better advice than to get a moderate-sized 
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hat, a pair of overalls and a horse, and strike 
out into the cow country. 

Of the three big elemental industries in 
Arizona—cattle raising, sheep raising, and 
mining—cattle raising was the first, and more 
than any other gave color to the country. The 
first Spanish and Mexican settlers were cow- 
men, and the old Sonora stock, “‘alil horns and 
backbone,” may still be seen on some of the 
interior ranges. ‘Then the great wagon trains 
of Texans came through, emigrating to 
California, and many of them stopped off and 
turned their long-horned cattle out on the 
grass-grown desert. As Texas and the middle 
West became fenced and civilized, the old-time 
cattlemen drove their herds farther and 
farther west, until the whole territory became 
a cowman’s paradise. As soon as the Apaches 
were corralled upon reservations the govern- 
ment beef contracts created a special market 
for their increase, and the rapid development 
of mining added still another. In those days 
there were no sheep to compete for the pasture, 
and the mountains and desert were covered 
with grass so rich and long that it is now only 
. tradition. Overstocking, drouths and the 
ncrease of sheep have trimmed down the feed 
until the Federal Government has_ been 
compelled to set aside extensive forest pre- 
serves in order to protect the public lands 
from denudation, but though the range has 
in many places been ruined and must now be 
shared with the sheep there are at a conserva- 
tive estimate seven hundred thousand head of 
cattle within the territory, the better part of 
which are white-faced Herefords, Durhams, 
and other imported stock. The long-horned 
Texan and Sonoran cattle are almost a thing 
of the past, and gentler stock has increased 
the cowman’s profits out of all proportion to 
the expense. 


Every spring when the grass gets good the 
cowboys ride out on the roundup, combing 
the mountains and desert for cattle. They 
brand the calves, pick up strays, and gather 
such steers and two-year-olds as they wish to 
sell into the town herd. Then, when the 
roundup is over, there is a long drive to the 
valley. If it is to the Salt river valley or any 
place where there is irrigated land and alfalfa, 
the cattle raiser of the range sells to the 
“feeder” of the valley, who in turn ships his 
fattened cattle to southern California and the 
mines. On the southern plains the cattle are 
often sold fat off the range in the big mining 
and many of the cattle from the 
Southeast go to Oklahoma and_ southern 


camps, 
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California as feeders. So 
from the northern ranges 
the cattle are shipped 
fat and for feeders to 
California and Colorado. 
Range cattle sell at from 
eighteen to twenty dollars 
for two-year-olds and 
twenty to twenty-three 
for three-year-olds, which 
are counted as full-grown 
steers. Fat cattle sell at 
from three dollars and 
fifty cents to four dollars 
and fifty cents a hundred 
by weight and require to 
be fed from four months 
to a year. As the winters 
are mild and hay cheap, 
the cattle feeders of the 
irrigated valleys have 
made money from the 
start, and the business is 
the nearest to a sure thing 
in Arizona. 

These are some of the 
facts about the cattle 
business, and while it cannot be said that 
cattle raising is one of the coming industries 
of the territory, cattle feeding undoubtedly is, 
and when the various irrigation projects now 
under way are brought to completion there 
will be a marked increase in the shipments of 
fat cattle. The system of forest reserves as 
recently extended by the Government is favor- 
ably regarded by most cattlemen, and the 
Cattle Growers’ Association is strongly adyvo- 
cating the leasing of all public land for grazing 
purposes. When some such system of Federal 
control is established and the denuded range 
is coaxed back to its former glory of grama 
grass and browse, then Arizona will see a 
return of the good old days of ’91, when the 
cattle stood knee deep in verdure and every 
cow raised her calf. 

Feeding with equal right and freedom upon 
the same public domain are found over a 
million sheep, wandering with their herders 
far out upon the desert and high up among 
the mountains. Unlike cattle, sheep can 
exist for a month at a time in cool weather 
without water, and when the green feed comes 
up on the desert they drift out over it in bands 
of two and three thousand, each attended by a 
herder and his “camp rustler” who cooks, 
packs in food and supplies and brings water in 
casks from the river. Only the herder and his 
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dogs drink from __ this 
slender supply, the juicy 
grass and browse furnish- 
ing all the moisture neces- 
sary to the welfare of the 
burros and sheep. Surely 
in a country as arid as 
Arizona there will always 
be a place for such hardy 
creatures as these. 

New Mexico is the home 
of the sheep industry in 
America. The early Span- 
iards kept large herds of 
straight-necked, coarse- 
wooled Mexican sheep in 
the country around Santa 
Fe. From these the Nav- 
ajos and Mokis, those 
industrious _ blanket- 
makers and silversmiths, 
soon stole and traded for 
enough to go into the 
sheep business themselves, 
and they are now credited 
with possessing between 
a third and a fourth of all 
the sheep in the territory. The total number of 
sheep in Arizona is estimated at 1,250,000, and 
owing to the three fat years which have followed 
the-drouths of 1903 and 1904, they are increas- 
ing rapidly. In the past three years it is esti- 
mated that there has been a net increase over 
all losses and normal shipments of one million. 
Several sheep owners claim they made a 
net profit of one hundred per cent a year while 
it lasted, and they are not broke yet. Of 
course another drouth or adverse legislation 
would seriously affect the profits, and promi- 
nent wool growers already declare that the 
business is practically ruined by the recent 
creation of forest reserves along the trail 
between the Salt river valley, their winter 
range, and the northern mountains where 
they drift in summer. By the forestry regu- 
lations the sheep are required to keep on a 
comparatively narrow trail while passing 
through the reserves, and the available range 
is at the same time seriously restricted. 

The sheep business in its present magnitude 
is a comparatively new industry in Arizona. 
Previous to the great drouth in California, 
which occurred in 1876, there were practically 
no sheep in the territory except those owned 
by the Navajos and a few that had drifted in 
from New Mexico. At that time, if tradition 
is correct, the Daggs brothers, afterward the 
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ARIZONA RANGERS RIDING THROUGH THE SULPHUR SPRINGS VALLEY, FORMERLY A FAVORITE RESORT FOR “BAD 
MEN” FROM WHICH THE TERRITORY IS NOW PRACTICALLY FREED 


biggest sheepmen in Arizona, were feeding 
their herds in California and, seeing that their 
sheep would surely die if they remained where 
they were, they struck out across the Mojave 
desert, which is another desert in name only, 
hoping to gain the grassy mesas of northern 
Arizona, but instead of losing their sheep on 
the desert they encountered galleta grass and 
other feed clear across, and arrived at The 
Needles in good condition. Here, having no 
money to pay the ferry, they swam their sheep 
across the Colorado river and there first set 
their feet in Arizona, the sheepman’s paradise. 
Up to that time it was not known that sheep 
would take to water, but the Daggs brothers 
crossed without losing a head and, finding the 
feed all that could be hoped for, returned to 
California and brought over more. 

This is spoken of as the beginning of the 
sheep business in Arizona, and as it prospered 
the sheep spread gradually out over the 
northern part.of the territory. But in 1892 
and 1893 the drouths visited Arizona and as 
the northern hills were fed bare, the sheep were 
pushed farther and farther south until they 
had spread out over the broad deserts of the 
Salt river valley, now their winter home. It 
is the custom of most sheepmen at the approach 
of cold weather in the north to graze their 
herds slowly southward, passing downward 
from the high mountains and mesas and 
drifting out onto the southern deserts in 
December and January. Here in a climate 
where frost is almost unknown they fatten 
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their wethers upon the rich grass and tend 
their ewes through lambing time. During a 
normal year under these conditions the ewe 
herd increases from eighty to one hundred and 
ten per cent a year. The wethers, which are 
kept separate, are clipped a season or two 
and then sold for mutton in the California 
and Kansas City markets. 

On account of the warm winter the Salt 
river valley is the earliest shearing station in 
the world, the work beginning about January 
20 and ending the first of May. By this time 
the new-born lambs are strong enough to 
travel, and the herds start north on their long 
journey to the mountains. Now come strenu- 
ous times for the herders, crossing swollen 
rivers and picking their way through rough 
mountain ranges, but as the desert grass 
withers and turns dry the sheep climb upward 
until in the shade of pines and cedars they 
find their summer’s rest. On such a trip, and 
returning in the fall, the loss from coyotes, 
strays and other causes is rather large, from 
five to ten per cent for the year, but the profits 
of the business and the large annual increase 
easily make up for this. It costs about one 
dollar a head a year to care for sheep, and 
that is repaid by the wool clip alone. ‘The 
ewes are kept for breeding until about seven 
years old, when they are sold to sugar-beet 
factories and other feeding places in Colorado 
and California to be fattened for mutton. 

Until very recently the shearing of the wool 
was a long and tedious job, calling for many 
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men who with the old-fashioned hand shears 


could average only sixty or seventy a day, 


but about six years ago machine shearing was 
introduced into Arizona, and during the three 


years that it has been in general use it has 


greatly expedited the work. These machines 
are what is known as the Stewart or Standard 
sheep-shearing machine, and consist essen- 
tially of two long revolving shafts run by an 
engine which supplies power to each shearer by 
a rod with universal joints. The hand cutter 
itself is a cross between a barber’s clippers 
and a mowing machine, having a sickle blade 
which vibrates several thousand times a 
minute, and shears an entire sheep in about 
two minutes’ time. Sheep shearers, who are 
a class or clique by themselves, are probably 
the best-paid and hardest working men in the 
world. ‘They receive from seven to eight and 
a half cents apiece, and average one hundred 
and twenty-five sheep a day. The best of 
them shear from two to three hundred a day, 
the record being three hundred and twenty-five. 
As the sheep owners are anxious to get their 
sheep shorn and away from the sheds to feed, 
they will employ none but the fastest hands 
on their machines, and as the shearing season 
is limited to six months, during which they 
must travel from Arizona to Montana and 
Oregon, the unionized machine shearers 
naturally hofd out for high wages, some making 
as much as twenty dollars a day, yet with the 
added expenses of the business, including a 
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grazing fee of six cents a head for all sheep 
that feed on forest reserves, it can be safely 
said that the wool growers are still the most 
prosperous men in Arizona. 

Since the sheep business has assumed such 
mammoth proportions, the old-time straight- 
necked sheep have given place to fine-wooled 
merinos which for wool and mutton grade up 
to the best; and, besides this, the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, in co-operation 
with the Sheep Sanitary Commission of the 
territory, has, by a concerted movement to 
stamp out the disease known as “scab,” 
practically removed the last great menace to 
the business. If the grazing problem can be 
solved and a reasonable limit set upon the 
yearly increase, the future of the sheep 
industry, which has thus far shown such an 
unprecedented growth, will be assured for 
all time. 

But when we have counted the sheep and 
cattle and cast in all the agricultural products 
we find that there is a greater wealth in the 
hard and forbidding rocks of Arizona than 
can be coaxed from her fertile soil. The 
assessed valuation of all sheep in 1907 was 
$1,114,555; of all cattle, both dairy and range, 
$3,753,406; of all mines, mining claims and 
smelters, $20,904,200, more than one-fourth 
of the entire valuation of the territory. Of 
course the figures handed in to the assessor 
are not boom statistics—as in older communi- 
ties, the Arizona property owners declare as 





A TYPICAL SHEARING STATION ON THE DESERT NORTH OF PHCENIX; IN THE FOREGROUND A DIPPING PLANT IS IN 
OPERATION. IT IS ESTIMATED THAT THERE ARE 1,250,000 SHEEP IN ARIZONA WHICH CONTRIBUTE 
BLANKETS AND FALL SUITS TO CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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little as possible and value it at a minimum 
price, so these figures give simply the relative 
importance of the three industries. ‘The sheep 
and cattle interests are big enough, but when 
you see the grand total of mineral production 
you begin to realize that there is something in 
Arizona besides the traditional sand and cactus. 

The news has not spread very far yet, but 
Arizona leads the world in the production of 
copper. This is demonstrated by the sworn 
statements of mine owners as turned in to the 
county assessors and collected in Fitz-~-Mac’s 
Arizona Copper Book. The total copper 
output of Arizona for 1907 was 274,000,000 
pounds; of Montana, formerly the “Copper 
Queen,” 236,750,000; of Michigan, 235,000,- 
000. The total money value of the product 
of Arizona’s copper-mining industry, including 
gold and silver by-products and_ sulphuric 
acid, was $64,389,800; and lumping all 
additional gold, silver and other minerals 
produced outside of copper mining at $3,000,- 
000, the total value of her mineral output for 
1907 was approximately $67,000,000, a lead 
over Montana of $5,000,000, over Michigan 
of $17,000,000, over Colorado of $28,000,000, 
over Alaska of $46,000,000, and over Nevada 
of $56,000,000. 

If any other state in the Union had made 
this record it would have let out a yell that 
could be heard throughout the civilized world. 
Sixty-seven million dollars dug out of the 
ground in one year, and nothing said about it! 
As a copper-producing country Arizona 
certainly leads the world, but she has had a 
short run of boomers. In fact it makes a man 
from California, where they do things right, 
simply heartsick to see the way these Arizona 
people don’t advertise. They have one mine 
down in Bisbee, the Copper Queen, that 
produced more mineral in 1906 than Goldfield 
and Cripple Creek put together —$14,236,428 
—but does anybody know where or what 
Bisbee is? Well, it is a little burg of seventeen 
thousand population hid away in a cafion down 
in southeastern Arizona, sitting exactly straddle 
of the great Arizona copper belt, and too busy 
to talk. 

They’ve got a hundred and fifty miles of 
T-rails under one hill in Bisbee and mine hoists 
as far as youcan see; in fact, they spread down 
the valley six or eight miles and clear around 
to Don Luis, on the other side of the mountain. 
They run an ore train half a mile long down 
to Douglas every day and the two big smelters 
there turn out fourteen million pounds of 
copper every month. There are twelve 
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thousand people in Douglas alone, and the 
whole city has been built in the last six years 
and built right, too, out of brick and stone, 
with broad streets, electric cars and every 
modern improvement. Bisbee produces the 
ore and Douglas smelts it, and together they 
make a center for the greatest mining district 
in Arizona. Across the line in Sonora the 
great copper mines of Cananea and Nacozari 
send up their tribute of Concentrates to the 
smelters and the whole copper district of 
northern Sonora is thus made directly tributary 
to the wealth of Arizona. 

In explanation of the tremendous output 
of the Arizona copper belt, Fitz~-Mac points 
out that the total volume of her copper is 
produced at a lower cost than any other field 
in the world is able to supply in an equal 
quantity. That is another way of saying that 
the ore is so rich and so easily treated and coke 
and smelting materials are so available that 
the natural drawbacks which come from long 
hauls and expensive labor are more than over- 
come. The camp of Bisbee got its start by 
packing coke in on burros and smelting out 
enough ore to build a railroad, meanwhile 
standing off the Apaches at the very mouth of 
the shaft, and it takes pretty good ore to make 
such a process pay. One of the biggest and 
best advertisers that the Bisbee country has 
produced, outside of the pure ore, is Colonel 
William C. Greene who, as a mining pro- 
moter and dreamer of great dreams, has no 
equal in the West—and he is a cowman, at that. 
Whether the colonel will have anything to 
show for it when the excitement is over is a 
sporting proposition among his friends, but 
northern Sonora owes a big boost to “Bill” 
Greene, and he made Cananea, lone-handed. 

As California has its mother lode, running 
the length of the Sierra and practically guar- 
anteeing every mine that is sunk upon it, so 
Arizona has its copper belt, fifty to seventy-five 
miles wide and four hundred miles long, cutting 
across the territory from corner to corner and 
fathering almost every one of the big-paying 
mines. This belt runs irregularly from Bisbee 
in the southeast corner to Kingman in the 
northwest, and includes the mining districts 
represented by the cities of Douglas, Bisbee, 
Tombstone, Clifton, Morenci, Globe, Jerome, 
Wickenburg, Prescott and Kingman. Besides 
marking the great mineral belt this diagonal 
line likewise divides Arizona into its two 
geographical parts—the mountains and the 
desert. To the north of this quartering line 
the country is high and mountainous, with 
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broad mesas and pine-covered mountains; 
to the south it is low and flat, a tremendous 
stretch of fertile but arid land, dotted here 
and there by hills and mountain ranges. 
Since it is water that makes the desert pro- 
ductive—and what water there is springs from 
the high mountains—the great agricultural 
districts of Arizona, with the exception of 
Yuma on the Colorado river, are naturally 
found along the base of the high mountains 
also, and therefore within the mining belt; and 
since the great outfitting centers like Phoenix 
and Tucson must necessarily be close to the 
mines and the productive valleys, we ultimately 
come to the fact that almost the entire popu- 
lation of Arizona is found on this same 
hundred-mile strip, and the Arizona copper 
belt is seen to be also the line of general 
prosperity. 

As to the general law and order in Arizona 
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so much has been said in jest that the matter 
must be taken up seriously. In a recent work 
of fiction the hero, who has just killed the 
“war chief” of a town and another bad man 
whose humor did not happen to fall in with 
his own, meets a beautiful but distressed 
young lady who is looking for her long-lost 
brother. Having learned that he is in jail for 
shooting a man she inquires as to his probable 
fate. “Why, miss, you needn’t worry,” says 
the hero, “killin’ a party ain’t much out here. 
It’s just like assault and batt’ry back East, 
I reckon.” As the hero shortly afterward, in 
pointing out the salient features of the land- 
scape, informs her that the Gila river—which, 
being Spanish, is pronounced “Heela”—is the 
“Gily,”” we are wise that the author has not 
spent his entire youth in the “white-wreathed 
desert” of which he writes—but it makes the 
old-timers mad all the same. 
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WATER, CARRIED GREAT DISTANCES, WAKENS 1HE SLEEPING FERTILITY OF 1HE DESERT 





While it is not to be denied that a large 
number of citizens in Arizona, especially in 
the range country, carry firearms, it must not 
be inferred that crime is winked at or that 
murder is regarded tolerantly, “like assault 
and batt’ry back East.” On the contrary 
Arizona claims the most law-abiding white 
population in the United States, as shown by 
the criminal records, and besides the several 
sheriffs and county officers, most of whom 
are “‘go-gitters,” the territory maintains a force 
of twenty-four rangers who see to it that no 
picturesque murderer gets a chance to pose 
for a hero. 

The Arizona rangers were organized eight 
years ago at a time when cattle rustling was 
the greatest evil, but while their first work lay 
in the breaking up of that business, they are 
in no way connected with the Cattle Growers’ 
Association, as was at one time commonly 
reported. The captain of the rangers takes 


his orders from the governor of the territory, 
the force is maintained by a ranger fund 
raised by a tax levy of about thirty-five cents 
on a thousand dollars assessed valuation, 
and its duty is briefly defined as “the pro- 
tection of the frontier and the preservation of 
peace.” The nominal headquarters of the 
rangers is at Naco, on the border of Mexico, 
but the force is scattered all over the territory 
and the men spend most of their time riding 
through the mountains and in all such out 
of the way places as the county officers are not 
likely to visit. If a deputy sheriff goes out in 
pursuit of a criminal he receives no fee and no 
compensation for his labor unless he gets his 
man. He naturally, therefore, spends very 
little time in the back country unless in active 
pursuit; but the ranger, paid by the month, 
goes into the most distant recesses of the 
mountains and comes across men who are 
never seen by the ordinary officers. In this 
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THE GREAT SMELTER OF THE ARIZONA COPPER COMPANY AT CLIFTON—A TYPICAL SCENE OF ARIZONA’S GREATEST 
INDUSTRY 

way many criminals in hiding are picked up — been in command has taken his full share of 
and the knowledge that a ranger may drop in hard and dangerous work. His men are 
at any time is a preventive to crime. Besides chosen for character, first of all, and are as 
this, the rangers co-operate with the sheriffs quiet and soldierly a body of men as can be 
and peace officers of the various counties, found in Arizona. In speaking of the law 
and in a crisis like the riot at Morenci, where and order of the territory Captain Wheeler 
for three days three rangers practically held says that there are no real “bad men” in 
down the whole camp until the troops arrived, — Arizona now, and if it were not for the hoboes 
they prove to be the handiest men in the and criminals who come in from the East and 
territory. from Mexico the rangers could hardly keep 

The present ranger force is composed of busy. Most of the serious crimes are com- 
twenty-four men, including the captain, one mitted in the winter time, when the predatory 
lieutenant, and four sergeants. Captain classes of the East are passing through on the 
Harry C. Wheeler is the son of an army officer — railroads in search of a warmer climate, but 
and has himself seen service as a scout during — in spite of the presence of such men there has 
the Apache troubles and later in the war with not been a bank or train robbery in the past 
Spain. He has been a member of the Arizona ten years. As for the crime that is committed 
rangers since the days of Mossman and __ by residents, nine-tenths of it, according to 
Rynning, and in the three years that he has Captain Wheeler, is caused by gambling and 
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ROADS END AND 
drinking, and not from any inherent depravity 
in the individual, and in this contention he 
has the support of many of Arizona’s best 
citizens. 

In recogni*ion of the crime and disorder 
which arise from these two causes, the ter- 
ritorial legislature passed a law in 1907 making 
all gambling where there is a percentage or 
“rakeoff” a felony, raised the liquor license to 
three hundred dollars a year, and placed other 
restraints upon the business. In Phoenix 
there are municipal regulations so_ stringent 
that they practically prohibit all gambling, 
including the holding of church fairs, raffles, 
and grabbags, and nickel-in-the-slot machines 
are strictly barred. While I will not say that 















TYPICAL COWBOY SCENES STILL ABOUND OUT IN THE BRUSH WHERE THE 


THE TRAILS BEGIN 


this legislation represents the general con- 
viction of the community, it is quoted as a 
corrective to the popular fiction which pictures 
Arizona society as an aggregation of frontiers- 
men who spend their time drinking tarantula 
juice, bucking faro banks and shooting up 
casual strangers. The cities of Arizona un- 
doubtedly have a_ larger percentage of 
college-bred and intellectual people than any 
of equal size in the East on account of the 
numerous health seekers of that class, and as 
for the men of the back country who are so 
often represented as speaking the illiterate 
dog-talk of “‘Alkali Ike,” their diction, while 
distinctly western, is purer than the slang- 
corrupted English of the city streets and 
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CAPITOL BUILDING AT PH(ENIX, 





entirely lacking in that exaggerated provin- 
cialism which it has been the delight of western 
writers from Bret Harte down to ascribe to 
frontier characters. 

An article on the Southwest which made no 
mention of climate or scenery would perhaps 
seem deficient, especially to Californians. 
In general the climate, which varies with alti- 
tude, is dry, warm, and stimulating, like a 
drink of wine. The all-pervading sunshine 
makes southern Arizona a natural sanitarium, 
but for tubercular cases, especially in the 
advanced stages, there is always the danger 
of overstimulation, where the patient, buoyed 
up by the nectar of the air, feels well before he 
is well, and overexerts himself. Of course 
there are tent cities and sanitariums for those 
who have plenty of money, but taken as a 
whole Arizona is not a sick man’s country. 
It is a strong man’s country—a place to keep 
well and have a good time in—the finest place 
in the world from October into June. In 
summer it gets hot—good and hot—but it is 
thermometer heat, not the sunstroke variety, 
and the thresher gangs work right through it 
all summer from ten to fourteen hours a day; 
and this is only in the desert half of Arizona— 
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TE BUSINESS WILL SOON BE TRANSACTED 


the mountain half is as high and cool as you 
could wish, with green grass and running 
water, and fish and game everywhere. 

But the time to be in Arizona is in the 
winter, when the snow begins to fly back East. 
About the first of October a cool chill gathers 
over the desert at night and at the end of each 
cloudless day the sun sets in a noble pageantry 
of colors. Van Dyke, the artist, devoted a 
book to the colors of the desert, and Charles 
Lummis and Wharton James have both tried 
to paint its glory in words, but after you have 
read your fill of turquoise skies and opalescent 
sunsets there is something yet—something 
which you must see yourself before you can 
understand. And if the desert with its soft 
and changing colors does not satisfy you, 
there is still left the Grand Cajion of the Colo- 
rado, where the rugged heart of Arizona is 
laid open and its deathless beauty set forth in 
a spectacle that silences the best of us. Yet 
there are a thousand grand cafions hidden 
away in the great unknown territory, many 
of them without a name, and over the sternest 
and most barren places there lingers a mystery 
and a sweetness which will always lure and 
beckon when once you have felt its charm. 
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THE LAW AND 
A CONCERT 


By Fuorence Haywarp 


This story was awarded the second prize of $250 in SuNSET’s recent short story contest, 
under the title, ‘The Story Bret Ilarte Never Told.” 


T WAS really the time of my life. It 
happened years ago, when Daddy and I 
had gone out to Silver City for his health. 

There wasn’t a thing the matter with him,except 
that he had just retired from business and 
didn’t know what todo with himself. But, you 
see, a widower needs taking care of, and so 
when he said he was going out to God’s country 
(you’d never recognize it by the description) 
I went with him. Silver City is in New Mex- 
ico—I can’t tell you really where, except that 
on a railroad map it’s about six inches from 
El Paso, and about a quarter of an inch from 
Pinos Altos, where the mines are. What sort 
of mines? Oh, gold and silver, and copper, 
and nearly everything else that makes money, 
except Wall street and crops. 

The mines hadn’t much to do, except inci- 
dentally, with what started the lynching I 
was so interested in—and, you understand, I 
never had anything to do with but one. Pinos 
Altos, where the mines were, was way up at the 
top of the trail, and Silver City was at the lower 
end of the trail where the railroad began. It 
had a real hotel, with a bathtub in it, a bank, 
and a weekly paper, published once in a while 
by a little man called Jim Davenport. He was 
deputy sheriff, too; he didn’t weigh much, 
and he talked slowly, but what there was of 
him was a saturated solution of determination. 
They said out there that when he did get 
stirred up to the fighting point he was a cross 
between a stick of dynamite and the wrath 
of God. 

I believe I’ve begun at the wrong end of 
the story; I ought to tell you first what Silver 
City society was like. Well, there wasn’t 
any during the week; nearly everybody was 
off either up at Pinos Altos, or out grub-staking, 
or else fussing around about cows on the 


range. You understand, it wasn’t a dairy 


country—unless you counted in the condensed 
milk at the store; what they mean by cows out 
there is every four-legged thing that isn’t a 
horse or a sheep. Then Saturday everybody 
came in to wash and have a good time. Some 
of them got shaved, too—mostly the English 
remittance men—and all of them gambled 
except when they were eating. Neither of 
the saloons and barrooms closed day or night 
from Friday till Monday—at least not till 
Daddy and I got there. Not that either of us 
had any idea of reforming the place; we were 
going to stay only a little while, and I expect 
it would have been a life job for Methuselah. 
No, trying anything of that kind at Silver City 
would have been like trying to quench the 
thirst of a Kentucky colonel with only one 
barrel of whisky and no cow. 

What did the gambling Sunday 
afternoon at Silver City was the piano. ‘There 
was one in the parlor of the hotel; I do think 
it was the great-grandfather of all the square 
pianos that ever were born, and it hadn’t been 
tuned since it came of age. One Thursday, 
when I couldn’t stand doing nothing another 
minute, I went fishing in its little insides with 
my buttonhook, and got enough things out 
of it for a church sociable §grabbag—brass 
rings, and samples of ore, and a corset steel, 
and loads of safetypins and buttons, and 
dead bugs, and the top of a sock, and corks, 
and things like that. Then I tuned it with 
a monkeywrench; it took all day Friday, but 
do you know the piano turned out like an old 
racehorse: a little shackly, but game. By 
Saturday the good news had spread, and 
Sunday afternoon Daddy and the piano and I 
held a sort of reception; about fifty men and 
the three or four women in Silver City society. 
When we were about half through the after- 
noon, the dealer of the game downstairs came 
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in and said I had played merry Hades with his 
business, but he would join the boys to show 
there was no ill feeling. Davenport’s wife 
introduced the newcomer to Daddy and me: 
she said he was called Smooth Smith and sure 
had a voice to sing with, and he had. It was 
a wonderful baritone, as thoroughly cultivated 
as a Chinaman’s truck garden. After he had 
sung “The Palms” like a saint, and Mephis- 
topheles’ serenade like the best devil on any 
stage, and the Toreador song with everybody 
roaring the chorus, he asked me if I could 
play Wolfram’s song, in Tannhauser, without 
the notes. Now anyone would have a perfect 
right to consider that soaring pretty high for 
the longitude of Silver City, New Mexico, but 
he soared, and after he had sung it nearly as 
well as David Bispham, I asked him if he 
didn’t realize what such a voice, cultivated 
like that, was worth, and he said, “Oh, yes,” 
as if knowing it didn’t matter much. 

“But where did you learn it all ?” 

“In Paris; I was at St. Thomas’ church 
in New York for two years.” 

Of course, I immediately fell dead, but 
recovered in time to hear him add that church 
musie didn’t suit his temperament; I suppose 
faro dealing did. Anyway, there he was, 
and a little brick-red cattleman that could sing 
high C as easily as he could swear, and a fat 
and handsome Jewish widow who could 
elocute, and I who loved to play anyone’s 
accompaniments on that game old piano, so 
the Sunday afternoon musicales were a great 
and growing success. When the parlor 
wouldn’t hold any more, the late comers 
roosted up and down the stairs and Daddy 
didn’t like it. He said there were too many 
men, but I told him what he really thought 
was that there were too few women. What 
reconciled him was the Sunday that one of the 
men brought a fiddle and played “Dixie” 
with enough ginger in it to wreck the Union, 
and then we all sang “Shall We Gather at the 
River?” The combination brought Daddy 
around, he being an old rebel soldier and a 
Baptist. 

So Sunday was well enough, but by Tuesday 
afternoon I used to wish I had something to 
do besides wash sandstorms out of my hair, 
and rub cold cream on my face, and protect 
Daddy from the good-looking Jewish widow 
who was also fire, marine, life, accident and 
cattle-insurance agent, with the prospect of 
adding pianos and plateglass to her repertoire. 
Meantime she seemed to have her sights drawn 
on Daddy, but as she did not realize how long 





the range was, I didn’t think her elevation 
was great enough. Of course, I was friendly 
with her; she and Mrs. Davenport and the 
wife of the city hall janitor and I began and 
ended the list of women—we just had to get 
on together. 

Well, one day the insurance widow and I 
were sitting on the bed in my room talking 
corsets and hats, and Mrs. Davenport was 
trying her hair a new way over at the dressing 
table, when we heard six shots, one right after 
another. : 

“Somebody’s dead,” I said, and hopped up 
and ran to the window. But Mrs. Davenport 
went on putting in hairpins and said, ““Oh, no, 
too many shots: I guess it’s a fire.” 

“Oh, my coodness, said the insurance 
widow, and ran to the window, too; but for a 
moment we didn’t see anything, and she 
explained to me that whoever discovered a 
fire in Silver didn’t take time to run to the fire 
bell, but pulled out his revolver and fired all 
the rounds; generally it attracted attention, 
and he could point out where the fire was. 
Just then we heard six shots more, and Mrs. 
Davenport dropped the brush and ran out of 
the room—me after her, of course—exclaiming, 
“It’s Jim, calling for a posse; that means 
big trouble.” In a few seconds we saw Daven- 
port coming up the street, beckoning with his 
revolver to one after another of the men he 
met as he came to the hotel door where we 
were standing; I noticed that only three men 
joined him, and noticed, too, that they all 
wore an’ unexcited and non-committal look. 

“T just had a telephone from Pinos Altos 
that the stage has been held up again between 
here and there.” 

“Yes, we heard it had,” guardedly. 

“It’s the same gang of Walleye Hawkins’ 
that done it before,” said Davenport with 
certainty. 

“Guess it is; that same bunch has been 
rustling cattle worse *n ever, too,” ventured 
another of the trio, and the other two nodded. 
“And killed that Chinaman,” he added as 
an afterthought; his companions — looked 
indifferent. 

“Well, they got to stop their foolishness,” 
announced Davenport. “There ain’t going 
to be any more of the road-agent business, 
from them anyway, nor cattle rustling—nor 
shooting Chinamen, either, for the matter of 
that.” 

“Did they get anything this trip ?” was the 
next question. Davenport showed a. little 
impatience and said, “Aw, I don’t know. 
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But that don’t make any difference. They 
got to quit.” There was a movement of entire 
assent in the group and one of the men said: 

“They certainly have, and this time for 
keeps. You just sit your horse, Davenport, 
and we'll see to it.” Davenport gave a final 
sweep of the eye to the gun he had been 
reloading, dropped it into his side coat pocket, 
and then looked at the three men. 

“You may just as well understand, boys, 
that there ain’t going to be any rope play. 
We're going to get the Walleye Hawkins lot, 
and then put them in jail reg’lar, and try ’em 
reg’lar, and punish ’em reg’lar.” 

“Aw, say, Davenport—” 

“The whole action is going to be according 
to law, boys.” 

“Count me out, then.” 

“No, sir, I count you in; you three are my 
posse.” 

“Well, I reckon we are. Where do you 
s’pose Walleye and his bunch are at, Daven- 
port ?” 

“Pinos Altos.” 

“No!” 

“Yes, sir, Pinos Altos; they had the cheek 
to ride in there—you know they got friends 
there—and say they held up the stage. And 
the mine boss *phoned down and asked me to 
come up and get them. You boys go get 
fresh horses and enough shells, and come back 
here pronto. I’m ready as soon as you are.” 

They started off, and Davenport turned 
round to us and said to his wife: 

“This is going to be a three-cornered fight, 
Sis; some of the men I waved to as I come up 
the street hung back, and that means they 
want to cut out the Walleye gang theirselves 
and skip a trial—just have a plain hanging. 
Then, too, Walleye’s got considdable friends 
up at Pinos, and I guess they'll take a hand.” 

Mrs. Davenport eyed her husband severely 
and said, “Well, Jim Davenport, you haven’t 
got the sense you were born with, to go up 
against a proposition like that. Let ’em lynch 
the whole Walleye bunch if they want to; save 
lawful hanging for better men.” But Daven- 
port went right on with his train of thought; 
it wasn’t the kind you could sidetrack or 
derail. 

“Tl be working kind of shorthanded; I 
guess there’s four of ’em, anyways; I tell you 
what you do, Sis; you find out what’s the 
general feeling down here—I may be gone a 
day or so—and "phone the mine boss at Pinos. 
He'll see I get it.” 

Just then the three men came up on fresh 
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horses and they all rode off; Davenport looked 
like about half of a salt mackerel, he was so 
little, and his hat, and horse and saddle and 
other trimmings were so big. His wife 
watched him a minute. “Now, ain’t Jim a 
fool?” she said, in the most adoring tone, 
and then told me that we had our work cut 
out for us. I said I didn’t see what I had to 
do with it, and she sniffed and said I had a 
heap, unless I wanted to sit down with cold 
cream on my face and see Jim shot and a 
lynching on top of that. That did sound 
exciting, so I said that I'd have five cards, 
but that Daddy had to be got out of the way, 
he was so old-fashioned about women doing 
anything. He’s a Southerner, born acci- 
dentally in Boston, and it’s a prim combination. 
Mrs. Davenport thought a moment, and said 
she knew a way; we'd go to old Bielenberg, 
the president of the bank, and get him to 
take Daddy off to look at some mines,  Biel- 
enberg would do it if we explained things to 
him, because he’d lost a lot of money the first 
time the Walleye lot held up the stage, and 
was as keen as a new safety razor on catching 
them if he didn’t have to do it himself. So we 
told him, and he said all right, and inside of 
an hour he and Daddy were off with a camp 
outfit, looking down holes in the ground with 
a view to investment. You know that can 
take any time at all, from a minute to the 
rest of your natural life. 

While we were waiting for things to begin 
happening, Mrs. Davenport and the insurance 
widow and I made plans. Of course, men 
generally tell women a lot more than they do 
other men; they seem to think we are so 
childlike it doesn’t matter. But, of course, 
they wouldn’t be telling Mrs. Davenport if 
they intended to grab her husband’s prisoners, 
and they wouldn’t tell me, either, if we two 
were friendly, so we agreed that when we 
went in to supper we would have a fuss about 
her copying some of my clothes, and the 
insurance widow would try to pacify us but 
fail, and at last one of us would get up in a 
rage and ask the waitress to be put at another 
table. We took care when we did all of this 
in the very best style that Smooth Smith 
heard it all, and as he was the official phono- 
graph of Silver, the town knew all the particu- 
lars by the time the game downstairs was well 
started after supper. You see, by our plan 
the insurance widow, acting as peacemaker, 
between Mrs. Davenport and me, could carry 
everything I found out to her, and the tele- 
phone to Pinos Altos would do the rest. 
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That night we couldn’t do much; between 
talking over the holdup, and our quarrel, and 
the usual game, the men hung together like 
a swarm of bees, but the next morning I sent 
word to Smooth Smith that if he’d come to 
the parlor with his music I’d try some ney 
accompaniments with him for next Sunday. 
Well, he was just bursting with important 
news of what had been going on up at Pinos 
Altos; he said they certainly had been as busy 
as bird dogs on a good day’s quail shooting. 
It seemed that the road agents were still at 
Pinos when Davenport and his posse rode in, 
and as there wasn’t anything else to be done, 
the road agents took to the mines; some of 
their miner friends lifted them down. Then 
the mine boss lifted Davenport and his men 
down, put a guard at the entrance, and the 
fun began. Both sides knew the mines pretty 
well, and it was “tag” and “follow my leader” 
all over every place. The mines had _ lots 
of water holes here and there, and Davenport 
was chasing one of the road agents when they 
came to a hole; the road agent was long- 
legged and hopped over; Jim hopped, too, but 
he was so short he fell in and would have 
drowned, but that the other man, when he 
heard the splash knew what that meant, 
and came back and fished the little sheriff out. 
Davenport was as square about it as the road 
agent was; after he had thanked him he gave 
him a fair start again. But nobody had 
caught anybody yet, Smooth said. 

When he had told me that much I asked 
him which side Silver City men were betting 
on, because I would like to buy some bets 
myself. He said: 

“You don’t buy bets, you lay odds. Down- 
stairs, it’s three to one on Davenport and two 
to five against the government.” 

I told him TI didn’t know what that meant, 
and he explained that they bet two dollars to 
one dollar Davenport would bring Walleye 
and his men in, and five dollars to two dollars 
that Silver City would decide what to do with 
them without the government’s assistance. 
I thought that was expressing it very nicely, 
but remembered not to look too intelligent 
and said I would like him to buy me about 
thirty dollars’ worth of bets on Davenport, 
and about ten on the government. I didn’t 
have my purse, so I asked him just to have it 
charged to Daddy’s hotel account. 

Then I remembered about the accompani- 
ment to the songs, and galloped through them, 
so I could hurry and tell the insurance widow 
to tell Mrs. Davenport that there wasn’t 
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much doubt that the Silver City men were 
determined to lynch Walleye and his outfit. 
It began to be as interesting as anything, 
because we women were determined they 
shouldn’t. In about two minutes she came 
back and said: 

“You go righd avay to my room quick a 
efer you can.” So I went with a piece of 
fancy work I never work on in my hand, in 
vase I met any of these spying Mexican 
servants. 

As I expected, Mrs. Davenport was there: 
she looked more as if she was some near kin of 
Davenport’s than his wife, but in spite of her 
determination she looked worried to death. 
I said I thought Smooth Smith had just been 
talking for talk’s sake, and that she oughtn’t 
to worry, even if Silver did hang a few road 
agents. 

She burst out, “Oh, do hush talking so 
silly—do! it’s my little fool Jim I’m thinking 
about. The minute he catches that bunch 
their friends will be fussing around with guns 
anywhere between Pinos and Silver, and even 
if he gets them down here safe, the Silver men 
will be fussing around with their ropes—and 
Jim in the middle of the show all the way. 
I tell you, it’s hell to pay and no pitch hot ” 

“Now, Mrs. Davenport, you are borrowing 
trouble; maybe the road agents will get away.” 

“T wish to God they would, but that isn’t 
Jim’s style. Besides, if he’s got them down 
in the mine what chance have they got to 
get away?” She asked it so fiercely that I 
started to apologize, when suddenly an idea 
just burst and exploded in my head. 

“Listen, Mrs. Davenport! ‘The whole idea 
is to catch the Walleye crowd, bring them to 
Silver, and get them into jail before the men 
here can get hold of them—isn’t it ?” 

“Of course it is.” 


wn 


“Well, now suppose we telephone Daven- 
port not to be in such an awful hurry about 
actually taking them—they are safe down in 
the mine, I guess—if he can put it off, we'll 
announce a concert.” 

“What are you driving at ?” 

“A concert, real one, down at the city hall 
for the benefit of —er—well, miners’ orphans. 
You know perfectly well that everybody in 
town will be just crazy to come to it. We'll 
have a long programme, and the minute we 
start it, with everybody safe in at the per- 
formance, your husband and the posse can 
come down with Walleye and company, and 
have them in jail before anyone knows they 
are in town.” 
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Mrs. Davenport said it sounded silly to her, 
but the insurance widow and I showed how 
easily it could be done, and at last she said all 
right, and we went to work on details. We 
hurried like everything because Mrs. Daven- 
port wanted to get out an issue of the paper 
with an account of the holdup and an 
announcement of the concert in it; she always 
issued the paper when her husband was busy. 

The main thing was to put the men on the 
programme that were known to be betting 
against the government, and by the time we 
had all of them down, with the insurance 
widow for a scene from the Merchant of 
Venice, and the wife of the city hall janitor for 
some ballads, I thought the list was long enough, 
goodness knows! But it suddenly occurred to 
us that both saloons ought to be closed. 
Smooth Smith’s was easy enough, owing to 
his inveterate singing habit, but Mrs. Daven- 
port said that the man that ran the White House 
couldn’t turn a tuneany more than he coulda 
handspring, and he weighed two hundred. 

“Couldn’t he whistle, or do anything to 
qualify him for a place on the programme— 
his saloon just must be closed.” 

“No, not a thing; all he is noted for is that 
he owns the only dress coat in Silver.” Provi- 
dence had -evidently cut him out for head 
usher at our nigh function; and the rough 
draft of the programme ended by a footnote 
to give his name special prominence, with a 
postscript that I would play the accompani- 
ments, also some “piano selections” and would 
wear a Paris dress; I suggested calling it a 
gown, but Mrs. Davenport said no, it didn’t 
sound dressed enough. 

The edition of the paper, affectionately 
nicknamed “The Semi-Annual Weekly,” 
appeared early and was quickly sold out, 
its columns being impartially divided between 
the two great news items—the recent holdup 
and the coming musical event. In the mean- 
time, Mrs. Davenport ’phoned the mine boss 
the prospectus of affairs in Silver, and he 
‘phoned back that Davenport said the scheme 
was all right, go ahead. 

Half an hour later we got word that he had 
run all the Walleye men into a sort of blind 
alley in the mine and had them corralled; when 
could we give that concert ? We said the next 
night would suit us; we’d have to get out an 
extra to announce the date. The mine boss 
—it was he at the ’phone, of course—replied : 

“Well, ma’am, those prisoners will be pretty 
hungry by to-morrow night, won’t they ?”’ to 
which Mrs. Davenport answered: 
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“Feed them, you silly, but don’t tell every- 
body in Pinos Altos you are doing it—nor that 
Jim’s got them corralled already—did you get 
that?” He said he did and evidently took the 
hint, for all that day and the next he kept 
telephoning Smooth Smith about the chase 
which he said was still going on. According 
to his account, sometimes it was on top of the 
ground, sometimes down in it; one road 
agent had got away, the chances were that the 
others might. Altogether he made it sound 
like a military campaign. It was a good thing 
for us that there was only one telephone con- 
nection at Pinos Altos, and that in the mine 
boss’ office. 

You needn’t suppose that things were quiet 
those two days in Silver. First place there 
were two new arrivals—an upright piano, 
consigned to the insurance widow, and a 
lady trainer of some educated parrots, con- 
signed to no one at all—both were promptly 
added to the concert attractions. Then, 
though it was right in the middle of the week, 
grub-stake men began coming in, each one 
with a tale that he was out of provisions or 
had broken a tool; what it amounted to was 
that they intended to be on hand “‘in case.” 
The growth of public opinion as to the ability 
of Silver City to make its own laws to fit 
cases as they came up finally resulted ina mass- 
meeting in front of the hotel, at which they 
got to the whereas point. It seemed to me 
that this was going far enough; so I sent to 
ask if those taking part in the concert would 
please come to rehearsal, and the ringleaders 
trooped into the parlor like lambs. 

Mrs. Davenport’s extra, about the size of 
a hotel menu—price ten cents—contained the 
latest news of Davenport’s continued failure 
to get the road agents and a faint-hearted 
hope that he would yet do so. Also, it called 
attention to the fact that “the already brilliant 
list of performers has been augmented by the 
arrival of M’lle de la Passay, who has gener- 
ously consented to give her celebrated and 
classic performance of trained and beautiful 
birds.” 

The day of the concert, the insurance widow 
and I went out and sold tickets to everybody; 
to the Mexicans over in 'Tamaletown, and to 
the Chinese truck gardeners, the grub-stake 
men on credit, and the cattlemen, at double 
price, and the sheepmen at regular rates. 
By previous arrangement, Mrs. Davenport 
and I publicly snubbed each other; she 
was heard to say that she didn’t care 
for any but really good vaudeville and so 
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wasn't going to the evening’s performance. 
Of course not; her part was to attend strictly 
to business at the telephone that was in the 
mayor’s private office in the city hall. 

I wish you could have seen the audience 
that night. The hall wasn’t full, it was ram- 
jam-crammed. Cattlemen in front, grub- 
stake men and other citizens in the middle 
row, sheepmen at the back, and Chinamen 
and Mexicans wedged in at the doors and 
windows. When the entire male population 
was present we telephoned Davenport to 
start, and the concert began. 

First we had “My Country, Tis of Thee,” 
not from patriotic motives but to put the 
audience in good humor with itself; this was 
accomplished by requesting all to rise and 
sing. They did not sing, they bellowed. 
(Telephone from the mine boss that Daven- 
port was bringing the road agents up in ore 
buckets and would start in about a minute.) 
Three twittering ballads from the city hall 
janitor’s wife, followed by a mournful basso 
solo from a man I did not remember ever to 
have seen before; I suppose I had. No 
encore. 

Then M’lle de la Passay flashed upon the 
scene—a large, short-haired, ten-carat golden 
blonde, quite old enough to know better. 
But her birds were intelligent, or trained to 
seem so, in spite of which they bored the 
audience dreadfully. At this rate we would 
be through the programme in no time. 

“Take an encore,” I said. 

M’lle de la Passay gave me a freezing stare. 
“T don’t have to take one, they are crazy over 
my act.” Apparently forgetting that she 
ever owned a parrot, she threw off her dis- 
guise, as it were, and recited, gave us “Ostler 
Joe” with great and immediate success, 
except as to the insurance widow’s friends, 
who were indignant over what they designated 
as the false pretenses of the poultry professor. 
(Telephone from the mine boss that as the 
party had started, we wouldn’t be able to 
hear from them again, and must judge about 
the length of the programme. It seemed to 
me that men, too, sometimes say unnecessary 
things.) 

Here Smooth Smith began “The Palms,” 
but was rudely interrupted by someone asking 
him to cut it out, as they had all heard it on 
several Sundays. Interpreting this. as an 
encore, he gave the Toreador song; the 
audience, having its opportunity of joining 
in the chorus, was restored to good humor. 
Next on the programme was the Rhapsodie 


Hongroise by the new upright piano and me; 
marked approbation, and a request for another 
tune just as good. That fine old prehistoric 
relic, Gottschalk’s “Last Hope,” filled them 
with sentimental satisfaction to the last 
twiddling trill in the treble. (Nothing from 
the telephone, of course.) 

The sheepman who followed with “Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep” had his encore 
all ready, but it was snatched from his lips 
by a volunteer in the audience giving us for 
the first time, in Silver City at least—‘‘Locked 
in the Stable with the Sheep.” Uproarious 
applause on account of the local application. 
(Telephone from the mine boss that he 
wasn’t sure, but he thought a party had 
started from Pinos Altos to rescue the road 
agents.) 

Then “La Paloma,” for the sake of Tamale- 
town, perched in the windows. Every Mexi- 
can song has from six to fourteen verses, and 
they were all given. (Telephone from the 
mine boss that he was pretty certain there 
would be a set-to between Davenport and the 
road agents’ friends. Well, the only way we 
could help was to go on with the programme.) 

Sundry, indeed many, numbers followed, 
with as many encores as the humor of the 
audience would permit. While the city 
hall janitor’s wife and the insurance widow 
held the stage with some sort of duet, I slipped 
out to Mrs. Davenport at the telephone and 
found her with one of Davenport’s posse 
fresh from the seat of war. The road agents’ 
miner friends had tried to rescue them and 
there had been a good deal of shooting; the 
little sheriff's white horse had been hit and 
crippled, and one of the road agents, too. 
Davenport had got up behind the wounded 
man, so that horse would have to carry double 
and they would be longer getting in. The 
man said they were still popping away at 
each other when he left, but Davenport had 
told him to ride ahead and ask if we could 
hold the audience a while longer. 

That was no time to let a single man escape 
from the hall so I came back to the stage and 
turned on the “Star Spangled Banner,” full 
steam ahead, everybody standing and asking, 
“Oh, say, can you see ?” and we hoping they 
couldn’t. From that time on, the programme 
was for me one long nightmare of keeping it up, 
for I knew that up there on the trail was little 
Davenport, fighting and shooting and maybe 
getting shot, with the prospect of more of the 
same when he rode into Silver. The worst 
of it was that our supply of programme 
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ammunition was running low; everybody had 

done nearly everything he knew and our 

main hope lay in the fact that the audience 
; seemed perfectly willing to sit there and be 
amused until morning—if we could only 
amuse them. 

By luck, the insurance widow’s heaviest 
gun had yet to be fired off; the Merchant of 
Venice was yet to come, and he came from a 
most unexpected quarter. Of course, the 
selection was the trial scene, and the insurance 
widow, after a most enthusiastic reception, 
changed her voice and face to the accepted 
Shakesperian style for elocutionists and be- 
came, first the Duke, then Portia, with the 
prospect of being Shylock in another second. 
As Portia she asked with a most un-Portialike 
: accent: “Iss your name Shylock ?” Up from 
his seat in the front row rose the little brick-red 
cattleman and answered gravely, “Shylock iss 
my name.” ‘The insurance widow gasped, 
but took the next speech, and between those 
two, the little fat Jewess on the platform 
and the little red cattleman in the audience, 
that scene with its two hundred per cent of 
Jewish flavoring went through as it never has 
before or since. (But, oh, no news of Daven- 
port. Poor Mrs. Davenport !) 

What could we give them next? The 
insurance widow had fired her last shot, 
Smooth Smith had, everybody else had; it 
was to be I, if anyone. 

So I acted. I can’t act; I never had acted, 
but I thought of plucky little Davenport and 
just dived in. I called it imitations of noted 
people, and of course it went; imitations always 
do, and the worse they are the better. I gave 
them Smooth Smith, the way he stood when 
he sang, always taking one step forward on a 
high note; and the cross-eyed Chinese laundry- 
man collecting the same bill twice; and the 
: insurance widow talking to Daddy, and every- 
body else in Silver, including an imitation of 
me myself. Oh, Lord, it was long! But they 
kept calling out other people’s names for me 
to imitate, and at last someone said: 

“Give us Jim Davenport.” I saw the whole 
audience get rigid in a second at his name, 
but anything, for even a jew more minutes, 
so I began putting shells into a gun—it was 
my fan—the way I had seen him reload the 
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other day, narrowed my eyes a little, and said, 
in his quiet draw]: 

“Ye-uh, I guess I’m the deputy sheriff, 
boys, and you fellows understand—” 

The insurance widow had come up behind 
me and was whispering: 

“Make the programme kvit. Daffenport’s 
come and the men’s in chail.” 

I didn’t finish what I was saying; I think I 
dropped my fan, swallowed right hard, and 
said: 

“The concert is over. The road agents 
are in jail. Please, everybody go home.” 

There was an awful pause for a moment; 
the men looked cheated and ugly, and I 
began to wish for Daddy or Pittsburg or 
anything, when Davenport himself walked 
on the stage. He looked sick tired, but that 
didn’t seem to count a particle; the men just 
drew one breath and then raged. In the 
middle of it Mrs. Davenport ran on the stage, 
and then they raged worse; the only thing I 
could think of was hot pitch. It got so bad 
that Davenport pushed his wife behind him, 
and lifted his elbow as if he was going to drop 
his hand into his gun pocket; then I hopped 
up on a chair and held up my hand to show I 
wanted to tell them something. As soon as 
they would let me I cried: 

“Davenport didn’t do it, I did—the con- 
cert, you know. But it was because I like 
Mrs. Davenport and Jim and Silver City,” 
and then crumpled up and put my face down 
between my hands and really sobbed. Daven- 
port came over and patted me on the shoulder 
with his gun, and the insurance widow sniffled 
on my other shoulder and whispered for me 
to go on crying. But in a minute or two I 
straightened up and blew my nose, and there 
was the audience, quiet as angel lambs, and 
looking awfully ashamed. 

All but the insurance widow. She kept on 
crying in a sort of a relieved, comfortable way 
until at last I told her she ought to stop, for 
everything was over. She wiped her face on 
the hem of her dress. 

“But you don’t underschtand my cryings,” 
she sobbed. “The road agent, he iss safe.” 

“Yes, I know; they are all safe.” 

“Yes, but him also, particular. He iss 
my hussbandt.” 






































Restless, Isoughe, in that dark hour before 
-The-dawn, a narrow point of rocks that lay 
Far ‘out, beyond:-the shelter’of the bay. 
The winds were hushed. There came no distant roar 
~~ Of surf, nor dash of breakers, far away. 
- Scarce heaving now, the low tide silerit bore 
The unresisting waters to the shore, 
Nor danced a white-capped wave till break of day. 


And then knew how dawned earth’s primal morn, 
=» Afar the unconfined waters spread 
Deep o’er the new-born world still wrapped in night 


‘Stirred by no wind, swept by no tide, their bourne 
<= Unmarked, 4indreamied their might,-those dark depths dr 
= ~Fbrobbed Porspatil God: said, “Let there be light.” 
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THE VISION OF CAHUENGA 


By Cuaries Sepawick AIKEN* 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GRAHAM, HANCE, KING, PILLSBURY, TIBBITTS, 
PUTNAM AND VALENTINE 


“We have now the prospect of having peace and quietness in this 


country «+ + 
be a bright star in our Union.” 


HAT Appomattox was to the nation 
Cahuenga was to California. The 
battles preceding Cahuenga were 

not such grim tragedies, but they were short 
and decisive and the results were significant. 
General Kearny foresaw them, vaguely, and 
note above 
perfunctory, military fashion in letters 
reports. the dreamer, 


shows—in his 
and 
them 


said so—as the 


Fremont, saw 


*NorE——This is the fourth of a series of articles by 
the editor of Sunser dealing with notable features of 
the West. The first, “‘The Surprise of the Desert,” 
appeared in September, 1908; the second, ‘On the 
frail of Skookum John,” in October; the third, ‘Upon 
the King’s Highway,” in December. 


- If California continues under our flag it will ere long 
General S. W. Kearny in his report to 
Secretary of War, January, 1847. 


with a clearer eye, but being a dreamer his 
visions did not count for much to the hard- 


headed statesmen of sixty years ago. They 
were busy just then with affairs in Mexico 


and ‘Texas of more importance than the 
surrender of a handful of high-spirited squires 
of the Sancho Panza type. Dana had 
said that California was a great country for 
hides and tallow, but hides and tallow could 
wait. And wait they did, but not for long. 
Others soon saw that vision of things to follow 
Cahuenga, and then the gold discovery the 
next year made even the dreamers awake, and 
miracles by human hands 


followed — fast. 
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IN THE LAND 


ABOUT ALL 
IS LEFT OF THE 
FAMOUS 


THA! 


WOLFSKILL GARDENS 


To-day, late champion of the world Jim 
Jeffries takes cross-country runs over the 
foothill rancho where Mexico gave up all her 
claims, and Adolphus Busch, in the sunken 
gardens of his two-million-dollar winter home, 
walks where Jesus Pico rode when he went 
to call his countrymen to hurried council. 
Eight miles away the Pueblo de los Angeles 
on the banks of the river—named by Portola’s 
party who crossed it in 1769, on August 2d, 
day of the Franciscans’ feast of Nuestra 
Senora de los Angeles—has become a modern 
city of over 300,000 people, with wireless 
telephones, airships, women’s clubhouses, all- 
night street cars and twelve candy factories. 
Here has grown up one big center of the 
nation’s out-of-door land, with polo courses, 

automobile highways, golf links and a popula- 

tion growing so fast that apoplexy and heart 
disease rage among 
the census takers. 
Here is the orange 
and vine and fig tree 
country, where the 
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sun laughs at you all the year, and products 
of soil and sun and skill make you rich 
while Only 99,869,800 
of oranges and lemons were grown last year 
from 120,781 acres—that’s all—and the 
official figures of walnuts and raisins and olives 
and such one-time luxuries would make you 
dizzy toread. And Cahuenga has meant all this. 
No wonder the cries in those busy days were: 
“Viva Mejico!” and “Abajo los Americanos!” 

The significance of Cahuenga as the starting 
point in history-making is suggested when 
you stop in Los Angeles, down Commercial 
street way, and note at the street corners two 
old) cannon buried there, muzzles down, 
serving the useful purpose of keeping wagons 
off the sidewalks. Those 
old guns did good service 
against the present gov- 
erning forces of the city; 
if there had only been more 
of them and more men 
and better powder, things 


you. wait. boxes 
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ON THE JUDGE SILENT PLACE IN THI 
GLENDORA HILLS, OVERLOOKING 
THE VALLEY OF SAN GABRIEL 


might have been different, and 
the cactus and rattlesnake flag 
might have waved here to-day 
instead of the stars and stripes. 

If you look up the hill, on 
Broadway near First, the nor- 
mal manis startled by the 
sign: “Angel’s Flight.” It 
suggests Coney Island, but it’s 
only a sliding elevator and see- 
the-view scheme, and lifts you, 
if you will, up to the summit, 
near where Lieutenant Gilles- 
pie of our navy and his forces 
were besieged in 1846 by the 
native Californians who started 
what grew into the Flores 
rebellion. Gillespie had been 
in command there since August 
but trouble soon began and 
when things looked serious, 
John Brown—“Lean John,” 
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or Juan Flaco—made_his 
famous ride of six hundred and 
thirty miles in four days. He 
rode, not like Paul Revere, to 
arouse the country; stealthily 
but sturdily he rode, pressing 
on to seek the aid that must 
come if the Los Angeles garri- 
son were to be saved. One 
horse was shot from under 
him and he arrived in a con- 
dition of collapse, but he 
carried his message, and car- 
ried it so well that to-day the 
gossips still talk of Juan 
Flaco’s dare-devil ride. He 
went to tell Commodore Stock- 
ton at San Francisco of Gilles- 
pie’s danger and ask for help. 
He carried Gillespie's seal ring 
and a package of cigarettes, on 
the wrapper of each of which 
was written a message for 





ONE SECTION OF PORTERVILLE’S GOLDEN TREASURY 
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Stockton. That quick-to-act 
navy man responded promptly, 
went to San Pedro by water, 
was routed by the Califor- 
nians, and then retired to San 
Diego to think, get horses 
and more men. Fremont was 
in the north trying to get 
together a regiment of a 
thousand men who were to 
follow Stockton to Mexico. 
Old General Bustamente— 
Santa Ana’s right-hand _fire- 
sater—was making things 
warm in Lower California, and 
Stockton proposed to finish 
him, and then to cross Mexico 
and—in his own words—to 
“shake hands with General Taylor at the gates of the City of Mexico.” The Flores 
uprising changed the plans somewhat. Gillespie left Los Angeles September 29 and joined 
Stockton at San Diego. General Castro and Governor Pio Pico had fled in August to 
Sonora, but General Flores, Jose Carrillo, and Andres Pico—all of whom had been paroled 
by Stockton—had determined to make one more stand for the country they loved: 


COL. JOHN C. FREMONT 


COM. ROBERT F, STOCKTON 
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“Shall we allow ourselves to be subjugated ?”” 
asked Flores, in his impassioned proclamation 
of October Ist, “shall we accept by our 
silence the weighty chains of slavery; shall 
we permit to be lost the soil inherited from 
our fathers ?” 

All the patriots of the ranches were roused 
and a body of about six hundred mounted 
command—all 
centaurs—moved 


men under General Pico’s 
men who could ride like 
out toward San Diego, to meet the navy men 
who were not supposed to know how todo 
much fighting on shore. 

Meanwhile General Stephen W. Kearny’s 
party of one hundred troopers, mounted on 
weary and thirsty mules, had traveled over 
the old Santa Fe trail all the way from Fort 
and were heading for San 
Diego, too. They had touched at Yuma, 
crossed the desert valley that is to-day called 
Imperial—where men are making one thou- 
sand dollars an acre or so raising melons and 
celery for the Chicago epicures—and_ they 
stopped at Warner’s ranch to breathe and to 
see the daily papers, the place being the 


Leavenworth, 


ONE (OF TWO) OF THE PIONEER NAVEL ORANGE TREES 
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regular rendezvous ot all overland trailers of 
that day. 

With the party was Kit Carson, scout and 
trapper. Why he was there he did not 
know exactly, and he never did satisfactorily 
explain his presence, even before General 
Fremont’s famous court martial, nearly two 
years later. He had been entrusted with 
letters from Fremont and Stockton to deliver 
to Senator Benton and others at Washington, 
had promised to go both ways by the quickest 
overland, mule-limited and had 
agreed to keep to schedule and to make a 
round-trip record run between San Francisco 
and Washington in one hundred and_ forty 
(If to-day it cannot be made in five 
Carson left Los 


express, 


days. 
the traveler grows peevish !) 
Angeles September Ist; Kearny met him 
near Albuquerque about September 26th, 
hypnotized him, and made him turn about to 
In all the long-standing 
Fremont and 


guide the party. 
feud that followed 
Kearny that was one thing Fremont never 
forgave. When Kit Carson 


between 


forgot nor 


small, stoop-shouldered, freckled face and 
blue-eyed — so Kearny — describes 
him—heard of Pico’s army, he 


joked at their pretensions and_ the 
Kearny kept merrily on 
their way. They camped near where 


troopers 


Riverside, with its orange groves, 
and its 15,000 people, is to-day, 


and then turned south. Here Kearny 
heard by wireless horseman service of 
Stockton at San Diego, and he sent 
a messenger asking for help. He was 
commissioned to seize the country and 
hold it; andhe had Carson’s assurance 
that this was a dead easy task. 
Down somewhere beyond pictur- 
esque Santa Ana of to-day, Lieutenant 
Gillespie and a small force sent by 
Stockton met the Kearny party. In 
this San Diego force, it chanced, was 
Marshall, carpenter and tinker for 
Gillespie, later on handy man_ for 
General Sutter, and destined to be 
known to fame as the discoverer of 
gold in California. Here, too, was 
Midshipman Edward F. Beale, after- 
ward General Beale, one of early 
California’s capable — citizens. 
Among Kearny’s men was Lieutenant 
William Hf. Emory, afterward a major 
general, kinsman of the — present 
Admiral Emory; another was Lieuten- 
ant George Stoneman, who commanded 


most 
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IN THE ORANGE COUNTRY ABOUT SAN GABRIEL 
MISSION, WHERE FREMON'I’S MEN 
WINTERED IN 1846 


a brigade of cavalry during the Civil War, 
and later became a governor of California. 

While Kearny and Gillespie were in con- 
ference at the old Rancho Santa Ysabel, news 
came that the enemy was camped at San 
Pascual, on the San Bernardocreek. Kearny 
promptly decided to attack on the next day, 
December 6th. Later, he had good reason to 
repent his rashness; he erred in underrating 
his enemy’s courage—the mistake of the 
British at the outbreak of the Boer war. San 
Pascual proved a bloody battle. Many were 
killed; Kearny, Gillespie, and twenty others 
were wounded. 'The mules stampeded with 
the guns and the American forces were in 
serious plight. There was no water and 
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little food. Beale proved a hero, stealing 
out of camp at night with Kit Carson and 
traveling over forty miles to San Diego, 
to tell the disaster and get relief. 

After two weeks of rest the forces, about 
five hundred strong, with Stockton in 
command, started for Los Angeles. They 
passed through what is now Del Mar 
where a big tourist hotel is soon to be 
built; over the present site of a dozen or 
more flourishing towns, and by the mis- 
sions of San Juan Capistrano and San 
Luis Rey. Several days out three horse- 
men bearing a white flag came to meet 
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them. ‘They proved to be Los Angeles resi- 
dents, with a letter from Flores—William 
Workman, Charles Fluegge and 
Olivas. In his letter Flores suggested that 
negotiations for peace be considered, in view 
of the approaching termination of the war 
with Mexico. 

“If you do not grant a truce, the terrible 
consequences must fall on your own heads,” 
Flores declared, adding profound assurances 


Domingo 


of consideration and esteem. 

Commodore Stockton, young, impetuous, 
hot-headed and ambitious, had pressed to the 
front to meet the three horsemen; he and 
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General Kearny read the letter in silence. 
Then Stockton spoke, saying he would not 
send a letter in reply: 

“You go back and tell General Flores that 
my answer is that when I catch him I'll 
shoot him!” 

The little force pressed on, moving leisurely 
and stopping for forage from the few ranches. 
On January 8th, 1847, when about ten miles 
southeast of Los Angeles, at La Jaboneria, 
they found the Californians waiting for them, 
on the opposite side of the San Gabriel river. 
General Andres Pico and Manuel 
were in command. 


Garfias 
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With a long ringing shout of assured victory 
Kearny’s troopers dashed across the river 
in the face of a sharp fire. Behind them 
followed men and mules with the only cannon 
that were left—two  nine-pounders. 
In the stream they stuck fast. 
Kearny had ordered the guns unlim- 
bered but Stockton countermanded 
theorder. Now Kearny said, in alarm: 

“Tt’s quicksand, the guns are sink- 

ing—you can’t get them 

up that way!” 
“Quicksand be 
damned!” the doughty 


a 


ley’ 











LOS ANGELES, CROWNING A HILLTOP THAT COMMANDS A VIEW OF THE BATTLEGROUNDS OF 46 


commodore responded, “the guns must get 
over,” and with that he jumped from 
his horse, dashed down the bank and lent a 
hand at the ropes of one gun, while gold 
discoverer Marshall, who had followed him, 
pulled at the other. o 

After that and some skirmishing, this battle 
of San Gabriel was soon over and the American 
forces camped for a day and night. Thenext 
day they advanced to the high mesa land just 
south of the city—the flat country that in the 
boom of ’87 was so covered with white town 
lot stakes that the jack rabbits all went lame 
another skirmish occurred—the 


and_ there 
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battle of the Mesa. On 
January 10th, the forces 
entered Los Angeles, and 
Gillespie hauled up the flag 
again on the staff before 
headquarters where it had 
been pulled down four 
months before. Meanwhile 
the Californians retreated 
northerly, getting as far as 
the old Mission San Fer- 
nando, founded by _ the 
Franciscans in 1797, and 
named in honor of that 
martial monarch, Ferdinand 
V, King of Aragon and 
Castile. There to their 
surprise they encountered 
Fremont and his men heading south to join Stockton. Fremont expected a battle but was 
met by offers of truce and peace. Just how much he knew of the battles before Los 
Angeles, and of Stockton’s refusal to treat with Flores and Pico, has always been a 
matter of dispute. Stockton says he sent two different messengers to Fremont with all 
the news. In any event the Californians, hard pressed and eager for peace, sought 
and obtained from Fremont what they could not get from Kearny and Stockton. As 
Fremont’s trusted aid and guide in Kit Carson’s place was Jesus Pico, a brother of 








GOVERNOR PIO PICO GENERAL STEPHEN W. KEARNY 





THE TEMPLE AUDITORIUM, LOCATED NOT FAR FROM GILLESPIE’S OLD FORT 
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the governor who had fled, and of the general 
of the opposing forces. On the march south, 
at San Luis Obispo, Fremont was visited by 
Pico’s wife and his fourteen children. He 
had been captured and had been condemned 
to die for violating his parole, and the woman 
and her children, in frenzied grief, pleaded all 
day for his life. Pardon was granted and Pico 
became Fremont’s devoted vassal. In the 
present crisis, Pico, as a man of great influ- 
ence, took prominent part. Over the hills 
across the present Burbank and Glendale 
country he rode to the Verdugo and San 
Pascual ranches, seeking council and urging 
peace. That night, Fremont moved his forces 
from the Mission San Fernando to the Rancho 
Cahuenga, and the next day called the council 
which resulted in capitulation, the document 
being signed January 13, 1847. 

The day after Cahuenga, Fremont, pleased 
as Punch, sent his men to Mission San Gabriel 
for winter quarters, and then rode into Los 
Angeles to pay his respects to Kearny and 
Stockton. Then began that bitter triangular 
controversy that clouded the lives of all con- 
cerned: it included Stockton’s retirement, 
the arbitrary actions of Kearny, the ap- 
pointment of Fremont as_ governor, his 
famous ride of over nine hundred miles in 
eight and a half days, and his journey east in 
May practically under arrest. But he had 
made much history in California, had made 
Cahuenga possible, and all that followed 
from it, and a little later the new state honored 
him by making him senator, to sit in Congress 
beside his fiery father-in-law, old Senator 
Benton. It was Benton who broke all records 
for rhetorical paint pots, when, in defending 
Fremont, he spoke continuously for thirteen 
days, his flow of choice invective filling sixty 
pages of fine type in that amiable journal, the 
Congressional Record. 

So much for the men who fought and sailed 
and shot, bickered and blustered, and yet 
made possible the vision of Cahuenga, and 
the California of to-day. Gold, oranges and 
sunshine—a symposium in yellow—as_ the 
advertising agents would say, have done the 
rest. The gold discovery of January, 1848, 
turned the whole world upside down, but I 
doubt if it has done more for the state than the 
fruit of the golden skin. The average man 
will fight fire and pestilence to own a bungalow 
in an orange grove, where the sun kisses the 
crop, and dollars come rolling in, and you 
don’t have to keep office hours, and can lie 
abed until 10:15, while the hired man does 
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all your work. ‘There may be a bit of dream fabric 
about this, but there are ten thousand places somewhat 
like it in the present day fulfilment of Kearny’s bright- 
star vision. 

Friar Sanchez at San Gabriel planted the first orange 
tree about 1771; in 1841, William Wolfskill set out two 
acres at Los Angeles—the Southern Pacific’s depot is 
there now: the orange, lemon and grape-fruit crop of 
the state last year was valued at over $26,000,000, 
and there are only about 10,000 men in the business. 
Riverside in 1870 was the pioneer orange “colony” of 
folks who sought comfort and riches without working 
too hard for it. To-day it’s a fairy-land sort of town, 
with its orange grove homes and its Mission Inn hotel 
and real mission bells that chime “Abide with me” 
to every passing tourist. The county assessed valua- 
tion is over $18,000,000 and it gets every year over 
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A TYPICAL SUBURBAN RESIDENCE 


$3,000,000 from alone. Redlands, 
close by, was another orange colony, settled 
about 1887; it has 10,000 people and somany 
$100,000 homes to-day that there isn’t room 
to list them, and then there’s Pasadena: 
“What is Pasadena ?” asked the traveler in 


the smoking room of the shoe drummer. 


oranges 


“Pasadena is incurable; it is not a town, 
it’s a disease!” 

“And Monrovia—where is that ?” 

“Tt’s between Duarte and Santa Anita— 
between life and debt!’’* 

Pasadena, on Garfias’ old San Pascual 


ranch, where Fremont’s troopers ranged at 
will that spring of 47, has to-day over 35,000 
people in its boundaries, and an assessed 
$37,452,000. During 1908 its 
over $25,000,000. — Its 
walnut sewer farm vielded $12,000 last year. 


valuation of 
new buildings cost 
It has so many millionaires that poor men 
are embarrassed constantly by being mistaken 
for them. 

While figures are being brought in to 
stimulate the practical reader who may feel 
that so many flowers and oranges are more 
poetical than practical, consider a few from 
that little Los Angeles pueblo that Flores once 


*NotE—For the readier comprehension of this 
wayside humor it is to be remarked that the race track 
is at Santa Anita. 
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fought for. 
limits then 


There were 1200 people in the 
1846. In 1880 the city felt proud 
of 11,183; twenty years later the figure stood 
102,479, while to-day it is over 305,000, 
with no idea of stopping. Its assessed valua- 
tion, 1908, was $269,399,254, its debt only 
$16,000,000, including water bonds of about 
$6,000,000. Its Owens river aqueduct, to be 
completed in 1912, bringing water from the 
Sierra Nevada, two hundred and thirty miles 
away, will ultimately supply 260,000,000 gal- 
Jons daily and will cost over $23,000,000. 
At San Pedro, the harbor for Los Angeles, 
the Government 
$3,000,000. 
Some of the yarns of wealth acquired by 
buying land and waiting read like an Ouida 
romance grafted upon Poole’s Index. One 
Pasadena man whose parents were simple, 
honest young people, bought five acres on 
Colorado street in 1882, for $4,000, and he 
sold it not long ago for just $1,250,000. He 
no longer shaves himself, and may soon build 
Out Hollywood way—it is 
there that Paul de Longpré paints pink 
$20,000 studio, built where the 
Cahuenga cowsheds were once—is a gray- 
bearded man who makes charts and eats no 
meat. He has several working ’osophies, 
and he can prove to you (for fifty cents and a 


has spent already over 


a bungalow. 


roses in a 
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of water pour forth, working every- 
where the transformation — that 
results in this region whenever 
water and sun form a partnership. 
On one hillside sixty thousand 
daffodil bulbs were planted last 
spring—imagine the glory of that 
blossoming! Along one rock-edged 
pathway is a double border of 
wondrous, scarlet Transvaal daisies; 
here is one thirty-acre orange grove 
that will pay the cost of all the 
fanciful, artistic touches that are 


ag 
! 





half-hour of your time) that all this 
valley was once the Garden of 
Eden. He is in great demand for 
chamber of commerce booklets and 
townlet prospecti. 

At the county poor farm—they 
haven’t reached old age pensions 
here yet, but they’re talking about 
it—there is an orange grove that is 
counted on to bring in yearly a 
profit of fully $10,000. What 



















being made on every hand. And 
Christmas time here is like May, 
and May like midsummer—that’s 
the lasting delight of such-out-of- 
door homemaking. 

Through the pioneer orange 
region around Riverside and Red- 
lands, along the foothills that run 
from the old Verdugo ranch toward 
the slopes of Pasadena, on to 
Monrovia, Duarte and Azusa, to 





kind of a poorhouse is that ? 

Upon the first rise of foothills 
down Glendora way is a place of 
dreams, of play and profit. The 
owner is Judge Charles Silent of 
Los Angeles. Here, on one hun- ’ TT 
dred and eighty-five acres of once : ory are bas: 
half-barren, lupine-dotted, chem- et fuk? 
isal-scarred land he is making a 
paradise of delight. From its 
shelving heights one overlooks the 
whole valley of San Gabriel, with 
its orange-grove platoons and its 
palm-bordered highways. Into the THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF BUNGALOWS LIKE THESE, NOT ONLY IN 


ills f als « : « ~ THE SUBURBS OF THE FAST-GROWING CITIES, Bl SCATTERED 
hills four tunnels rome and streams ALL THROUGH THE ORANGE GROVE COUNTRY 


at 
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Glendora, Covina and San Gabriel are the pros- 
perous, idyllic places of those who combine 
business with pleasure. And the citrus culture 
area has been spreading out; the lemons of 
Carpinteria and Montecito up Santa Barbara 
way are notable. From the Limoneira ranch, 
from Santa Paula, and the other coast towns, 
fifteen hundred oranges 
lemons are shipped annually. Up Porter- 
ville, Lindsay, and Exeter way, on the western 
Sierra, there has developed in 
an early ripening region which 
o and New York folks with 


earloads of and 


slope of the 


recent years 


supplies Chicas 
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Just how 


a box f. o. b. at the station here. 
many kopecks or roubles they cost the eaters 
Last 
season the Canada market east of Montreal 
was invaded, five hundred 
going in to help make the Newfoundlanders 


is a sociological problem yet unsolved. 


over carloads 


*Nore—Orange groves that yield a good interest 
on a valuation of $2500 an acre are easy to find, but 
it means in all cases that the trees are the best and the 
care thorough and watchful. Investigations of the 
California Fruit Exchange show that during the past 
eleven years the average grower has received four and 
three-tenths percent on his investment. At Riverside 
it is figured that a ten-acre grove of Valencias, ten 
years old, should net from $4000 to $6000. One man 
last year—Valencias are marketed in June—netted $4400 





BEFORE 


their Thanksgiving and Christmas oranges. 
Last year 2150 cars were sent out from this 
section. Even farther north, around Oroville 
and Chico, Auburn, Loomis, Penryn, and the 
Bret Harte mining are thrifty, 
early-bearing groves, all demonstrating the 
truth that climatic conditions in California 
are more largely a matter of longitude than 
of latitude.* 

To the ends of the earth these oranges go. 
Last year the Russians at Harbin enjoyed the 
Glendora product, the shipper paying $4.75 


country, 


THE MISSION INN AT RIVERSIDE, SHOWING 


THER NEW 


ARCHES OF THE SURROUNDING WALL 


from a seven-and-a-half-acre grove seven years old. 
An orange grove eight years old should yield about 
four boxes to a tree, and groves run about ninety trees 
to an acre. The net profit to the grower runs from $1.25 
to $2.50 a box. Theaverage cost to get a box to the 
eastern market is $1.98. The bulk of orange, lemon 
and grave-fruit shipments from the state is through 
the California Fruit Exchange, an organization of 
wonderful efficiency. During the years of co-operation 
in marketing citrus fruits under the exchange system 
the output has increased from 4100 cars in 1892 to 
32,500 cars in 1908. To find markets at the right time 
and to get the most for the growers is the task of the 
exchange. The maintenance of the present tariff of one 
cent a pound is vital to the prosperity of the California 
orange grower, but lemons need still more protection, 
and the growers are now asking for an increase of tariff 
duty to one and one-half cents a pound. 
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and Labrador- 
ians more con- 
tented with life. 
Eternal vivi- 
lance is often 
the price of un- 
frosted oranges. 
Once in a while 
Jack Frost 
plays pranks 
and pulls 
strings to watch 
the orange 
growers jump. 
He did that 
three nights last 
December. 
The mercury 
touched twen- 
ty-nine degrees 
for about ten 
minutes inthe 4 hay , in en ee 
early morning. ¥ ee 2 Ee | on Nik waatcntais 
Vigilant grow- > a the mw ~t we sugar-plum land 
ers were on the Ba. : ad perm 
alert and coal- ; . . ‘ realized and 
fires in little ee... , S ‘ hopes fulfilled 
wire braziers : ‘ 
were lighted 
everywhere, 
burning from 
about four o’clock 
until sun-up. In the 
big Slauson orange 
grove of seven hun- 
dred acres at Azusa 
this novel fire pro- 
tection consumed 
just 64,000 pounds 
of coal each night! 
To me, as_ to 
others who know it, 
all this West land 
country, won by the 
Cahuenga treaty, is 
the real far-away, 
rock-a-bye, sugar- 
plum land of visions 
realized and hopes 
fulfilled. On every 
side are hands and 
brains, wearied and 
worn by struggles 
elsewhere, seeking 
and attaining here 
the things for which 
PLACES OF DELIGHT IN THE VISION COUNTRY they have long 








On one hillside are 60,000 daffodil bulbs 


toiled and dreamed. It may be a house of 
pearly abalone shells, like that just built by 
a woman of sixty-six at Santa Ana, it may 
be the castles of the Purple Mother at Point 
Loma, the Italian villa and gardens of Dr. 
Schiffman at Pasadena, or the “ragged robin” 
rose hedges about the orange groves of Mr. 
Rumsey of Riverside—they all stand for 
attainment and the following to the end of 


imagine the glory of that blossoming! 


the fads and 
all the crooked levers turned 
by cranks, all the secrets of cherished fancies, 


life’s roadway of desire. All 
the crotchets, 


all the noble aims of uncrowned heroes are 
found in this throng that has reached the 


country of its dreams. At the crossroads of 


a highway I really saw their directing sign- 
post—the call of this vision land to all the 
world without: 


TO ARCADIA—TAKE THE BRIDGE | 













Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALMENTS: At the Panamint House, in Sacramento, California, a 
lodger by the name of Meads is found in his room, stabbed to death. There are bloody foot- 
prints which betray the fact that one of the murderer’s feet drags a little under his weight. 
Clarkson, also a lodger, and down on his luck, examining the garden walk for these traces finds 
a lump of gold-bearing turquoise matrix dropped between the boards. The landlady of the Pan- 
amint House tells Clarkson of Choco, an Indian who had talked of a lost mine, ‘‘The Blue 





Moon,” in the Panamint country. 
small particles of deep blue turquoise. 
coming any more?” 


Mojave. 
drinking. 


{ On the lid of the murdered lodger’s trunk is pasted a map 
which the woman recognizes as relating to that region. 


In the folds of the trunk’s lining are 


Clarkson takes the lump he found in the garden, first to 
a man who grubstakes him to a prospecting trip, and next to Cohenstein, a jeweler. 
weighs the stone as a matter of course, and remarks, 


This man 


“and the young lady, is it that she is not 


Without solving the mystery of this question, Clarkson takes the stage at 
Miss Clara Longey, the only other passenger, is seated with the driver, who has been 
The stage encounters a blinding sandstorm and is driven off the road. 


Clarkson and 


the girl get the useless driver into the coach and succeed in steering the horses to Coyote Holes. 


On the way, Clarkson tells the young lady of the map. 
Clarkson, following the red line on the map, starts across 
Suddenly he notices a footprint in the alkali, coming from the 


his man. 
The heat is intense. 


looks as if he has killed 
the desert. 


Miss Longey is met by her father, who 


place to which he isbound. Itisthe track of a right foot, turned a little to one side and dragging. 


PART III. 


THE MAN ON THE TRAIL 


At his first recognition of the betraying 
print, Clarkson was as much staggered as 
though he had come upon the man himself. 
He turned hurriedly about to scan every 
quarter; he had the impulse to hide, and then 
to rush forward and meet the murderer in the 
open, for that was the way he felt about it; the 
man who had stabbed Meads, sitting peace- 
ably in his chair, would not hesitate at another 
following on his trail. 

Clarkson examined his revolver, ran forward 
on the trail and back like a dog trying to pick 
up a difficult scent. Then the quiet and 
emptiness of the desert began to reassert itself. 
He reflected that even if he came directly 
upon the murderer of Meads, the man could 
have no possible inkling of his purpose, and 
though Clarkson suffered a conviction that his 
own connection with the affair of the tur- 
quoises could be read upon him as plainly as 
the clothes he wore, he knew the conviction 
was absurd. He realized that the possibility 
of meeting this man somewhere in the vicinity 
of Moon Gate had lain all the time at the 


back of his mind, and had influenced the 
manner of his going there; the certainty that 
the other had come made for the validity of 
his own purpose. 

Naturally the man would have come to look 
for the ledge once he was in possession of the 
clue; but here was his track leading from the 
place where it was supposed to be. Had he 
found it then, or had he missed the clue and 
left off looking, or was he merely returning for 
water and supplies? 

Clarkson felt himself choke with disap- 
pointment; to have come so near good fortune 
and to find another before him was a personal 
affront. Everything depended on his knowing 
whether the man was returning frustrated 
or successful from his search. Of all the 
things which might be done at this juncture, 
Clarkson felt that the most important was to 
discover what had become of this man; he 
must track the fellow, learn his appearance 
at least, and something of his habits. Sup- 
posing he was really to stand in Clarkson’s 
way in the matter of the turquoises, one thing 
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was certain: he was a murderer and the law 
might take account of him. 

From where Clarkson stood, the plain spread 
level and open, nothing larger than a coyote 
could have moved in it unseen, but at a dis- 
tance of some hours’ walking it ran into 
uneven, wind-shaped dunes that backed up 
against the hills; toward them the track led 
and Clarkson followed it. 

During his life in Arizona he had learned 
much of Indian lore and he was naturally 
observant. Because of this and by brooding 
deeply on the probable purpose of the man 
who had gone before him, Clarkson was able 
to build up so much of the circumstance as 
enabled him to read what he found. 

Apparently Right-foot, for so he called the 
murderer for want of a better name, had gone 
hurriedly, without the pack burro so necessary 
in the waterless districts, and therefore without 
any proper kit. It seemed that so long as he 
remained in the open he had been uncertain 
as to his direction, steering now toward this 
side of the valley, now toward that; after 
entering the dunes he had kept consistently 
toward the hills, but meanderingly as though 
some other consideration than the shortest 
distance moved him. About four in the 
afternoon he found the place where Right-foot 
had lain down, presumably for the night, and 
observed that the man had had no blanket and 
made no fire. 

Clarkson made a meager camp for the night, 
not having allowed for this delay in reaching 
water, and admonished by great thirst of the 
need of care. His rest was broken and uneasy, 
and waking toward morning to find the moon 
beginning its last quarter and rising late, 
whitening all the sand, it occurred to him that 
he might gain on Right-foot by following part 
of the night, and immediately he discovered 
that this was what the man himself had done. 
It was no unusual performance of desert 
travel when the trail was sure, since it avoided 
the sun, but it was likely to lengthen travel 
by uncertainty when there was no well-defined 
track. It did not appear that Right-foot had 
gained anything by his night flight, for flight 
it certainly was. As the morning opened 
Clarkson could make out that here he had 
broken into a run and there he had halted 
on his knees and moved cautiously. 

Nothing.stirred about him but the buzzards 
which seemed to have business in the quarter 
to which he was bound. They moved heavily 
as if languid with the heat, until their wings 
almost swept the sand. 
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The place of their destination was hid from 
him behind the shifty yellow dunes, and he 
had no notion, as he pursued the trail of the 
limping foot, that it should at last lead him 
to their horrid convocation, nor of what 
should prove the center of it. They rose 
sullenly from about the feast and moved off a 
little way, perching upon the dunes. The 
man lay half on his face, an arm doubled under 
him and one stretched out from him on the 
sand. An empty canteen lay ahead of him 
as if it had been flung there when the man 
pitched forward; whatever of detail might 
have betrayed the man or the manner of his 
death, was swallowed up in Clarkson’s mind 
by what lay at his right hand. Fallen from it 
where the fingers curled upon the sand was a 
small buckskin bag, the string that drew it 
loosened by the fall, and scattered from it a 
double handful of turquoise and gold. 

Carefully as he could without touching the 
dead hand, Clarkson drew them together. 
He went off a little to one side and looked them 
over critically. ‘They were identical with the 
specimen he had found at the Panamint 
House except that several of them had fresh 
surfaces as though they had been lately broken 
from the ledge. 

There was no other indication of where the 
man was going, or from whence he had come. 
He wore no coat and his shirt and overalls 
concealed no papers. Clarkson’s search was 
perfunctory. The man had been dead at 
least two days and the buzzards had been at 
him. Clarkson was sick; moreover the empty 
canteen warned him. He supposed the man 
had died of thirst, and suddenly he became 
aware that he had not seen his own pack burro 
this hour past. ‘The little beast had jogged 
along behind him like a dog; it must be near 
at hand browsing among the dunes. 

The dead man had said all he had to say 
to him, Clarkson understood that no scruple 
of sensibility should delay him to bury the 
dead until he had got in touch with his own 
water supply. But the burro was not among 
the dunes. 

Clarkson made up his mind that it must have 
been missing more than an hour. ‘The last he 
recalled of it was when he had repacked the 
cayacs about five in the morning. He was 
beginning to feel the need of both food and 
water when he found the burro’s track and 
began to follow it where it had turned off to 
browse upon the mesquite at the top of the 
dunes. After that he was never very clear as 
to what he did or whereabout. 














The whole landscape was sliding and dis- 
appearing in heat waves by the time he lost 
trace of the burro and determined to seek back 
to his last watering place. He was very 
sensible about it and set a course by his com- 
pass to make the shortest distance, therefore 
he could not quite understand why he found 
himself well down the valley some hours later, 
opposite the spur of the Mohawk. 

He said it was the damned heat which both- 
ered his head and mixed him up. It seemed 
perfectly natural to make this remark because 
there were a great many people walking about 
in a kind of mist, who seemed to be in need of 
explanation. 

Accordingly Clarkson explained that he 
thought it better to go on at once to Moon 
Gate. because if he did not presently get there 
and locate a claim, there were two or three 
dead men who would be there before him. 
This explanation so agreed with the fact that 
he hurried on quite rapidly on account of it, 
for was there not one of the dead men on his 
trail, the one from whom he had taken the 
turquoises no doubt; he was coming after 
him shouting and waving his arms. Clarkson 
was quite determined not to be taken by him 
and broke into a run. 

He ran for a long time it seemed, but it was 
nothing to what he might have done if it had 
not unaccountably become night in the middle 
of the afternoon. It being night, the proper 
thing was to sleep, and Clarkson did so. He 

yas very tired and wished to sleep along time, 
but some stupid people insisted on waking him. 
He heard someone say quite clearly, “Hold 
up his head, and give him a little more water.” 
He concluded that this could not be the dead 
man, for he remembered how the empty 
canteen had lain on the ground beyond him. 
Then someone said, “Poor devil, he’s about 
done for,’ and because the tone was kind he 
thought it might be the young lady, though 
it did not seem the sort of thing a nice young 
lady would say. He thought he would ask her 
if she really had killed Meads, in which case 
of course she would not be a nice young lady. 
And when he opened his eyes to make sure 
of her, he saw a man’s face, a very queer, nut- 
cracker sort of face, with bushy, reddish 
- whiskers, and the top of a very pink, bald 
head above bright, twinkling blue eyes. 
Clarkson concluded that he did not care for 
the face and shut his eyes again. 

When he really came to himself he was 
lying in a bunk bed in a small room that had 
one wall of country rock, and the rest of loose 
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stones and boards. The roof over his head 
was tin laid upon untrimmed rafters, but the 
place and the bed were clean and comfortable. 
The door of the room was opposite the foot 
of the bed, and as Clarkson turned his eyes 
in that direction he saw the owner of the nut- 
cracker face sitting in it. He was a very small 
man, lean and nimble looking. One leg was 
much shorter than the other and was helped 
out by a thick boot; his hands were knotted 
but his clothes were much better than would 
have been expected of a common miner, and 
something in his manner, as he turned in 
response to Clarkson’s stir, gave the atmos- 
phere of authority. He had a heavy stick in 
his hand, lumpy and twisted as though it 
made a third to his ill-matched legs, and he 
rapped with it loudly on the door the moment 
he saw that Clarkson was awake. An Indian 
woman came in response to the rap, hurried 
and timidly, bringing a bow] of steaming soup. 

“Drink,” said the small man, and Clarkson 
attempted to do so, amazed at discovering 
how weak he was, and that though the smell 
of the soup awakened a ravenous appetite in 
him, he could swallow only a little at a time. 
At a gesture from the little man, the mahala 
held his head while he drank, and when he 
had finished carried the bowl away. All this 
time there was not a word spoken among the 
three of them. 

“Sleep,” said the man, and Clarkson 
obediently closed his eyes, and then opened 
them again, for he had remembered something 
of what had brought him here. As if he di- 
vined his thought the other opened a drawer in 
the table by the bed and showed him the bag 
of turquoises, pointing also to his coat and 
belt upon the wall. Reassured, Clarkson fell 
off into deep sleep, waking at last his own 
man again. 

It was morning and he was alone, but the 
Indian woman must have been watching 
somewhere, for she came in almost imme- 
diately with his breakfast, and when that was 
done the man with the pink, bald head and the 
nutcracker face came back and sat in the 
same place by the door. 

“And how do you find yourself this morning, 
Mr. ——?” 

“Clarkson is my name,” the other answered, 
and added that he felt very well. 

“Mine’s Farley.” 

“Ah!” Clarkson smiled. “Then this is the 
Mohawk and you're the man old Mac told 
me would pick me up if I got into trouble. 
How did you manage it 
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“Saw your burro,” Farley told him, 
“through my field glass in the middle of the 
morning. A burro, full-packed, wandering 
around by itself usually means a man in 
distress, so I kept watch, and as soon as I saw 
you moving about in circles I sent a couple 
of my men out to pick you up. They said 
you gave them a run for their money. You 
must have thought the devil was after you.” 

“No, only dead men,” laughed Clarkson. 

“Ah!” said Farley. “We found one of them.” 

Clarkson reflected that if one was anyway 
mixed up with a murder, the surest way to 
incriminate oneself was to be entirely innocent 
of any complicity in the crime, for no real 
murderer would have made such unguarded 
admissions. He felt that he owed the man 
who had saved his life some explanation, but 
did not feel equal to making it. 

“When can I get up?” he asked. 

“You can get up when you like, but you 
won't like it when you are up,” Farley told 
him, and Clarkson found that this was exactly 
the case; he was very light as to his head and 
very wobbly as to his legs when, about noon, 
he crept out of the room. 

Farley’s place looked as if it had been built 
to stand a siege. It stood upon a promontory 
looking wide upon the valley, three or four 
rooms built into the country rock, an open 
space before them kept by a natural parapet, 
from which a steep narrow trail led down to 
the quarters of the men and the stamp mill 
below that in the cajfion. 

Clarkson thought of the stagedriver’s inti- 
mation that people lived in desolate places 
chiefly because they had good reason for not 
living anywhere else, and remarked in his 
mind that the house at the Mohawk was such 
as would have been built by a hunted man. 

Farley lived alone in it except for the Indian 
woman, his Chinese cook and the mill and mine 
foremen who ate with him and bunked with 
the men lower down. The rooms were 
ranged singly around the wall of country rock, 
and a space between them, roofed over, made 
a pleasant open loggia where he sat and 
smoked. A field glass mounted on a tripod, 
swept the arc of the misty valley, and a good 
stretch of the road leading northward along 
the back of the hills toward the country where 
towns were. Clarkson tilted the glass idly to 
his eye as he sat there after dinner, and was 
startled to see the contours of distant hills leap 
into distinctness. 

Farley, who was watching him with his nut- 
cracker face screwed to one side, spoke first. 
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“You wouldn’t have thought when you were 
making your little pasear out there, that I 
sitting up here was watching you?” he said. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” Clarkson admitted. “Do 
you pick up many such ?” 

“Off and on in twenty years I’ve brought in 
quite as many. It’s the dryness gets them 
even when they have water, the air sucks the 
moisture from the body at such arate. When 
they begin to go round and round I send out 
a relief party. You’re the first this season.” 

Clarkson turned the glass slowly until he 
found the wavy line of the dunes; he could 
see even the little tops of the mesquite sticking 
out of them. 

“What I don’t understand is how the other 
man got by without your seeing him.” 

“What other?” 

“The dead man. I thought you said you 
found him.” 

“My men found his trail when they crossed 
yours and followed him up.” 

“Did they find out who he was?” 

“None of them knew him, they buried him 
where he lay. Then he wasn’t in your party ?” 

“T never saw him before.” Clarkson had 
made up his mind to explain this much of his 
position. He told Farley all about the murder 
at the Panamint House and the dragging foot 
and how he had followed it, finding it again 
in the desert, leaving out all mention of the 
turquoise nuggets. Farley could hardly be 
ignorant of the contents of the buckskin bag, 
and he felt that his story wanted explaining at 
several points; and Farley found one of them. 

“Wasn’t it rather risky, Mr. Clarkson, 
starting off on the trail of a man who, you 
believed, had just committed a murder; or if 
not risky, rather unusual? A great many 
men limp on the right foot—and Mr. Meads 
wasn’t a friend of yours.” 

“T never knew him.” The two men were 
silent for some time, Clarkson revolving in his 
mind if too much explanation or too little 
were the greater indiscretion, when suddenly 
Farley scattered him with the question: 

“Did you think he’d been to Moon Gate ?” 

“Ah!” Clarkson flushed indignantly. 
““You’ve seen my papers.” 

The little man turned on him in a sudden 
flare of excitement. “Then there was a 
paper,” he cried, and more soberly: “Put 
your mind at rest, Mr. Clarkson, I never 
examine a man’s papers until I am sure he is 
dead.” He got up .and hopped nervously 
over to a safe built handily into the wall, 
and brought out a paper, 
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“There,” he said, spreading it upon the 
table at Clarkson’s elbow, “was your paper 
anything like that?” 

Clarkson drew out his copy of the map and 
laid it beside Farley’s. 

“That’s two of them,” said the little man 
with satisfaction. “The question is where’s 
the other one.” 

“Then there was a third?” 

“Mr. Clarkson,” Farley sat down with his 
short leg crossed over the other one and his 
stick crossed on that, hooking his good leg 
under the chair so that as he sat he seemed 
to be possessed of a great many legs and none 
of them pairs, “I have waited a long time 
for that map to turn up, and though I don’t 
wish to pry into your private affairs, I should 
very much like to know how it came into your 
hands, and how you came by the contents 
of your buckskin bag which my men looked 
into. Perhaps the best thing I can do is to 
tell you how this copy came into mine and 
you can do as you think best. 

“When I first came into this country, when 
Panamint was a roaring camp, I got to be 
pretty thick with a man named Hagen, and in 
rather a peculiar way. I was on my first 
prospecting trip over toward Tio Juan, and 
I met a man walking about in a confused sort 
of fashion and asked him what he wanted; 
he said he was looking for a shovel, he wanted 
to bury a man. I thought at first he was 
off his bat, but it turned out he had a partner 
back at the spring who had died in the night; 
he had been poisoned by canned food, and had 
suffered a lot before he died. Hagen had 
done everything he could to ease him, and 
what with the worry of it, and the man’s 
dying at last, was quite beside himself. He 
had started back to Tio Juan to get help when 
I met him. He was afraid that if he went 
back to camp without his partner they might 
make things unpleasant for him without 
waiting for explanations. Hagen was a kind 
of soft, confiding chap, and he was so grateful 
to me for what I did—for I helped bury the 
man and went back to Tio Juan and fixed it 
up with the authorities all right—that he 
offered to go partners with me, and after a 
while he let out that he was prospecting for 
the Blue Moon—you’ve heard of that r" 
The question was interjected sharply, for 
Clarkson had moved suddenly in his chair. 

*‘A mine known to an Indian who was once 
white.” Clarkson gave Mrs. Pettit’s version. 

“Correct,” Farley nodded, “except in one 
particular. There really was a mine and 
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Choco knew where it was. It seemed, though, 
that there was some kind of Bad Medicine 
attached to the knowledge, and it was only 
when the old beggar remembered that he was 
white and also that he was a heap Big Medi- 
cine himself among the Shoshones, that he 
dared to talk of it. It seemed there was a 
lump of the turquoise that was a sort of sacred 
charm. Hagen saw it once and said it was 
a wonder, larger than a dollar, not quite 
round, like a moon on the wane, and the 
matrix nearly pure gold, spread through it in 
the shape of the spots on the moon; that was 
how it got its name. Choco wore it on great 
occasions and the rest of the time his mahala 
kept it around her neck under her dress. 

“Well, the short of it was that three men, 
Meads and Hagen and a fellow called Old 
South on account of the place he hailed from, 
and sometimes Tom South, though Hagen 
never really knew his name, these three per- 
suaded Choco to show them the place where the 
blue stone grew, and set out from Panamint by 
the map according to the red line, for it was 
all unexplored country then. Hagen made 
the three maps from one Choco drew in the 
sand and they were all exactly alike up to the 
point marked Moon Gate. 

“It seemed, though, that after they got as 
far as that, there was still some information 
wanting as to the exact place of the ledge, and 
Choco was so suspicious that he would not 
trust the whole of the facts to any one of them 
but gave a part of the clue to each, and trusted 
their self interest to keep it from the others. 
Only one thing was known to all of them, and 
that was that Choco would never go near it 
except at the full of the moon. These Pana- 
mint Indians think a lot of the moon. ‘Times 
I’ve seen them in their camps when it comes 
walking across the hills of a summer evening, 
low and large and bright. I’ve seen them sit- 
ting on the ground by their huts, bowing over 
to it, lifting up their hands and beginning a 
kind of chant that makes you think of a wild 
hill and the wind blowing on it. 

“Well, when the party had come to Moon 
Gate, which was the mouth of a box cafion, 
very narrow between black basalt walls, and 
the moon at the full coming up out of it, 
Choco was bowing himself down and making 
medicine before it to beat the band. He had 
never been quite right in his head since the 
Indians picked him up crazed with thirst, and 
he had a way of forgetting he was white and 
going off Indian ever so often, and this was 
the time he took for it. ‘The next morning he 
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was clean gone Indian, and not a word could 
they get out of him of English. They were 
not any too well stocked up with grub and 
water, and the upshot of it was when they 
had waited a day for Choco to come round, 
they decided to put their clues together, and 
do what they could without him. Hagen’s 
part was first, which was to go so far up the 
cafion and turn to the right so far by a certain 
gap, and he made a map of it on the sand and 
each man added what he could to it, until 
it seemed as if they had the claim pretty well 
staked out. So they slept upon it in good 
spirits and when Meads and Hagen woke up, 
Choco and Tom South were gone. What was 
worse, they had taken most of the grub and all 
the water, and though the others tried to follow 
them, they lost the trail in stony ground, and 
had to put back to the spring for water.” 

“And did they let it go at that?” 

“You may be sure not; they came back with 
a new outfit and went over the ground foot by 
foot, but it came to this at last, that they had to 
conclude that either Choco had fooled them 
all or that Old South had not given up his 
part of the clue honestly. 

“There was just one consolation in it all, 
and that was that if they had not found the 
ledge neither had Tom South, for any consid- 
erable claim must have been recorded, and, as 
a matter ot fact, neither Choco nor Tom 
South were ever seen or heard of again.” 

“What could have become of them ?” 

“Oh, the Indians might have killed both 
of them, or they might have killed each other, 
or not finding what they had come for and not 
liking to meet Meads and Hagen again, they 
had passed through the mountains and on to 
other camps. Nobody inquired. Men go 
through a mining country like water through 
a sieve, and no one cares what becomes of 
them. Meads and Hagen prospected for the 
ledge-for some time and then parted company. 
Then Hagen and Meads were seen about the 
hills here for a year or more with a man known 
as Shorty Mills. I always supposed that they 
were looking for the Blue Moon. ‘They had 
some kind of a quarrel I believe on one of their 
trips, from which Shorty came back with a 
broken foot from which he limped afterward. 
Meads said he fell off a precipice, and Shorty 
said Meads pushed him.” 

“Was it the right foot ?” Clarkson asked. 

“Very likely,” Farley smiled, “the man my 
fellows buried out yonder yesterday was a 
short man. Hagen and I were so far suc- 
cessful that we found float just beyond 
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Moon Gate but never any other trace of it.” 
He got up and brought it from the safe and 
laid it on the table between them. “I guess 
Choco was right, and it’s a Bad Medicine, 
for I’ve never been able to get it out of my 
mind. While I was prospecting for the Blue 
Moon I found this ledge of the Mohawk, and 
here I’ve sat all these years watching the 
Moon Gate, for as sure as I am that there is 
a ledge of turquoise and gold out there, so sure 
I am that some of the men who know of it 
will visit it again, and perhaps I shall pick 
up the clue as I picked you up two days ago.” 

“Well, there can’t be many of them,” said 


Clarkson. ‘‘We’ve accounted for Meads and 
Mills. What became of Hagen 2 


“Dead these ten years; leaded out Darwin 
way; unless Meads took somebody else into his 
confidence there’s only Tom South and us.” 

“And the young lady,” added Clarkson. 

Farley looked blank. Clarkson put him in 
possession of all that had occurred in that 
connection, brought the buckskin bag and 
spread out its contents on the table between 
them. Farley examined them carefully with 
a miner’s pocket glass and decided as Clarkson 
had done, that they had come freshly from the 
ledge, but admitted that it was all very 
bafHling. If Meads had, as appeared, some 
clue to the mine that Mills had killed him for, 
why hadn’t he used it all these years? And 
what had become of the clue? Clarkson 
thought it didn’t much matter so long as they 
had Mills’ track to follow. 

“Man,” he said to Farley, “it can’t be more 
than four days old. We've only to pick it up 
at the point where I left it and follow it back 
to the ledge. I’m a poor man, Mr. Farley, 
and I’ve no way of repaying you for what you 
have done for me, but if making you my 
partner in this prospect is any way of expressing 
my obligation I’d be glad if you’d accept it.” 

“Done!” cried Farley, bringing all his legs 
down on the floor at once, “though it’s not 
because you owe me anything, but merely for 
the liking of it, that I would look for the Blue 
Moon again; but there’s one point I should 
like to have cleared up before beginning on it, 
and that is whether it’s Tom South or your 
young lady that camped on Mills’ trail, 
supposing it was Mills that we buried out 
yonder.” 

“What do you mean :" 

“Well, when my men went to bury him they 
had to turn him over a bit and discovered 
what I at first laid to your door, that he had 
been shot by a rifle bullet under the right ear,” 
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RED GUM” PAVING BLOCKS, AFTER TWELVE YEARS’ SERVICE, COM- 
PARED WITH NEW BLOCK ON LEF'l 
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WIDESPREAD MOVEMENT FOR EUCALYPTUS FORESTS 
WHILE YOU WAIT THAT PROMISES TO RENEW THE 
NATION’S FAST DISAPPEARING SUPPLY OF 
HARDWOOD TIMBER—SOME WORTH- 

WHILE FACTS 


By F. D. Cornewn 


r t NHE commercial planting of eucalyptus 
trees to produce hardwood timber for 
use in the industries, manufactures 

and arts is attracting much attention in Cal- 
ifornia and elsewhere. ‘The growing interest 
is based on a realization of the situation with 
respect to hardwood supply and a dawning 
knowledge that the commercial eucalypts are 
of vast importance to the economic future of 
the nation. 

The purpose of this article is to set forth 
briefly the basic facts and figures upon which 
the industry is founded. Californians have a 
slight acquaintance with the eucalyptus tree, 
commonly called the “gum” tree, but few 
possess knowledge of it or have given thought 
to its commercial value, or the production on 
an enormous scale to supply hardwood timber. 

The tree is a native of Australia and the 
adjacent islands. It belongs to the family 
Myrtacee, and to the tribe Leptosperma, 
of which tribe it is the principal genus, 
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numbering over one hundred and fifty distinct 
species. ‘The genus was first discovered by 
the French botanist, L. Heritier, in 1788, and 
was named by him eucalyptus, meaning 
“well concealed,” the name being prompted 
by the closely covered and well concealed 
flower buds. Baron von Mueller, who was 
perhaps the greatest authority on the subject 
of eucalyptus, and to which he devoted a long 
life of loving labor, suggested the general 
term “eucalypts,” which name has_ been 
almost universally adopted. 

Through the efforts of Von Mueller and 
several French scientists the genus was 
introduced into Europe about the middle of the 
last century. Appreciation of the tree was so 
great that all sections of Europe, where climatic 
conditions permit, are now graced with forests 
—beautiful, profitable, inspiring, and in many 
instances furnishing a sole source of timber 
and fuel supply. All countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean owe a deep debt to the 
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tree. They are planted also 
in Asiaand on an unbelievable 
scale in the Soudan and in 
the Transvaal. The British 
government maintains a 
bureau for the gathering and 
distribution of the seed to 
parts of its African posses- 
sions not favored with native 
forests. The ‘Transvaal is 
already reaping benefit in 
many directions from the 
trees—in timber, fuel, climatic 
betterment, soil and moisture 
improvement, and a conser- 
vation of the water supply. 
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EUCALYPTUS LITERATURE 
The tree was introduced 
into California in 1856. In 
1870, Elwood Cooper, of 
Santa Barbara, commenced 
large planting operations to 
test many species. ‘The suc- 
cess of his experiments was 
marked and he continued his 
planting until to-day he has 
a large forest, comprising 
many species. ‘They are 
planted on steep, rocky hill- 
sides, for forest cover, for 
windbreaks and hedgerows 
and as a source of fuel, posts 
and piling. His plantings 
would be classed as utility 
plantings, and not as a com- 
mercial timber enterprise. 
Abbot Kinney, as chairman 
of the California Board of 
Forestry from 1886 to 1888, 
gave the planting of the trees 
a great impetus, and distrib- 
uting many species that might 
otherwise still be unknown to 
us. He published in 1895 the 
most complete work on the 
eucalypts ever produced in 
America, but the first Amer- 
ican work was published by 
Mr. Cooper in 1875. 
Professor A. J. McClatchie 
compiled a report on “Euca- 
lypts Cultivated in the 
United States,” which was published by the  California’s experience with and knowledge 
Department of Agriculture as Bulletin No.350f of the trees have so largely increased that a 
the Bureau of Forestry. An extensive series revised edition is urgently needed. The 
of photographic plates aids in identification of _ state forester’s office has issued a very com- 
species. Since the bulletin was published prehensive bulletin covering the trees now 





STRAIGHT AND TRUE AS A FISHING ROD RISES THE SUGAR GUM 
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RAPIDITY OF GROWTH MAKES IT POSSIBLE FOR EUCALYPTUS 
PLANTERS TO ENJOY THE RETURNS OF THEIR PLANTING 


growing in California; the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station has recently issued a 
detailed bulletin concerning the many species, 
requirements, characteristics and value. The 
Forest Society of California, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles, an organization consisting of 
state officials and patriotic, public-spirited 
citizens interested in all phases of forestry, has 
issued very valuable bulletins on the subject 
of the uses and value of this timber. All of 
these bulletins and reports are at the service 
of the public. Figures given here are based 
on these conservative and official publications. 

The genus comprises a wonderful array of 
trees, including species which produce speci- 
mens so gigantic as to rival the sky-piercing 
sequoia; others are mere bushes; others thrive 
in swamp land; others in coastal situations or 
on high plateaus, hillsides, rocky lands and 
deserts. ‘There seems no limit to the adapt- 
ability of some one of the trees to any given soil 
and moisture conditions, but the entire genus 


is intolerant of cold, and therefore is 
confined to those sections of the globe 
where favorable climatic conditions 
obtain. 

HOW THE TREES ARE GROWN 

The characteristics of the principal 
varieties, considering only those species 
which have economic value as timber 
trees are as follows: All produce hard 
wood, the degree of hardness varying in 
the different species. All are ever- 
green. All grow rapidly, the rate of 
growth varying widely in different 
species. Many species shed their bark 
regularly, in others the bark is quite 
persistent, while in others the bark is 
shed in patches and this characteristic 
is not particularly noticeable. All are 
flowering trees and prolific producers 
of seed. ‘Trees are produced from seed 
only. ‘Trees will, however, reproduce 
very rapidly from shoots springing from 
the stump of felled trees, and the second 
growth is much more rapid and as 
valuable as the first growth. The genus 
is remarkable in respect of immunity 
from disease, and the attacks of insects, 
scale and parasites. In California no 
natural enemy to the timber has been 
discovered. The trees are uniformly 
sound, with tight centers, and in forest 
form grow very few knots. The prop- 
agation from the seed is not always 
simple, and not uniformly successful, al- 
though nearly all varieties are extremely 
hardy when well established, and many species 
will stand as much as fifteen degrees of frost. 
Instances are recorded of lower temperature 
without permdnent injury to some species. As 
a rule they should not be planted in situations 
where a temperature lower than 24 degrees 
Fahrenheit is to be expected. 

The trees are prolific producers of seed, but 
seedlings seldom volunteer, and the production 
of seedlings for commercial purposes is 
confined to regularly established nurseries 
devoted to that purpose. The largest ex- 
clusively eucalyptus nursery in California, 
and probably in the world, now contains two 
and one-half million seedlings, which will be 
planted in forest form during March and 
April. A total of many millions of seedlings 
is being produced and the next few months will 
witness the planting of many thousands of acres. 

COMMERCIAL PLANTINGS 

Originally the trees were regarded as suit- 

able for forest cover, for windbreaks, for hedge 
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SUCALYPTUS FOREST WITH ITS STRAIGHT TRUNKS, FAWN COLORED AND SILVER GRAY, BEARING 
OF BROWN BARK AND CROWNED WITH SHINING FOLIAGE, IS AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE 
NORTHERN BIRCHES AND ON A GRANDER SCALE 
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rows, and for fuel. Cotnmercial planting to 
produce merchantable hardwood timber was 
not seriously considered until now, and con- 
sequently the better species to produce com- 
mercial timber were not sought for, and seldom 
indeed were the trees given conditions to 
promote best and quickest growth. 

The value of the trees for forest cover, 
windbreaks, fuel, land reclamation, water 
conservation, improvement of climate, also 
consideration of the value and importance of 
the by-products resulting from a complete 
utilization of the tree, is a vastly interesting 
subject requiring detailed treatment. By- 
products number scores, their value looms 
great. Utilization of | the may be so 
great as to rival the far-famed porker of the 
Chicago packing house—everything used ex- 
epting the squeal. In this case all is utilized 
cepting the breeze that sighs through the 


trees 






ucalyptus most widely known is the 

blue gum. This has been 
introduced to most foreign where 
BUATE TAAUA: : Bat paraees 
conditions will permit and is found in Cali- 
fornia from San Diego to Shasta. It is a 
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WHERE THE INFANT FOREST IS READY FOR 
TRANSPLANTING 


rapid grower, possibly the most rapid 
of all, producing a wood that makes 
an excellent fuel, hard, tough, and very 
strong. It is being used for agricul- 
tural implements, insulator pins, and 
other purposes requiring an exceed- 
ingly strong wood. It is also used for 
piling and proves fifty per cent more 
durable and lasting than any wood 
thus far used on this Coast. The 
blue gum does not last well in the 
ground, and cannot be used for posts 
and poles. It is principally prized 
for piling, some manufactures, for fuel, 
and as a windbreak and forest cover. 
TAKES HICKORY’S PLACE 

E. corynocalyx, commonly known as 
sugar gum, is a species that is certain 
to be largely grown. The timber is 


very durable, very strong, tough, 
resistant. The tree grows tall, slender 


and very straight, putting out but few 
branches and dropping these when 
planted in forest form, as the trees 
reach skyward. It is a very hardy 
species, and when treated fairly makes 
a rapid growth. It will prove of 
unusual value for poles, and for 
implement and vehicle work. Like 
most eucalypts the sugar gum will 
endure almost anything except cold, 
but also thoroughly appreciates best conditions. 
As a forest cover on barren hillsides, and for 
arid desert-like regions the sugar gum will 
render a magnificent service to the Southwest. 
It furnishes wood most nearly equaling Ameri- 
can hickory. In my judgment E. corynocalyx 
and E. globulus will replace oak, hickory and 
ash in the manufacture of implements, vehicles, 
and kindred products. 

Another species which will be widely propa- 
gated and planted is the E. rostrata, generally 
known as Australian mahogany, and locally 
known as red gum. Baron von Mueller says 
of it: ‘‘Well-matured trees of this species 
cut at the season when the circulation of the 
sap is least active, and carefully placed for 
drying, have proved one of the most durable of 
any timbers of the whole globe.”’ Australian 
experience with this and other species of the 
red gum group proves conclusively that for 
durability in most destructive situations the 
timber is unsurpassed. Corduroy roads_ of 
these logs, successively overflowed as swamp 
land and baked to a desert dryness in the 
changing seasons of the years, have, after an 
exposure of sixty years, shown a wonderful 














state of preservation. 
Fence posts have stood in 
the ground for a period of 
thirty years, and been 
found in comparatively 
sound condition. Railroad 
ties have proved wonder- 
fully durable. 

PROUD PAVING BLOCKS 

Another bit of evidence 
on the durability of the 
red gum is found in the 
Los Angeles chamber of 
commerce exhibit. Sam- 
ple paving blocks are 
shown that had lain in 
the pavement of St. 
George’s_ street, Sydney, 
N.S. W., for over twelve 
years. The blocks show 
evidence of wear and ex- 
posure, but the effects are 
purely superficial. Edges 
of several of the blocks 
are polished and show as 
fine a wood, free from 
holes, disintegration and 
decay as the fine samples 
of the California-grown 
wood in the writer’s office. 
These blocks form one of 
the best pavements in the 
world. The writer has 
watched the laying of the 
blocks in some of the 
principal streets of Lon- 
don, where they are greatly 
appreciated for their wear- 
ing qualities. They also 
form a pavement that is 
quite noiseless compared 
to brick, stone, — or 
macadam. 

Some species, when 
planted alone or in 


hedgerows, are sometimes inclined to uneven the __ full 
and crooked growth, and for that reason they 
do not commend themselves favorably to 
those who do not understand the philosophy 
of forest planting. Commercial plantations 
should be set with mathematical precision and 
Planters differ as 
to number of trees to set to an acre, but since plies running 
forests of conifers set by our National Govern- 
ment and many state governments are planted 
about six by six, it is not unreasonable to 
consider eight feet by eight feet as giving 


the seedlings placed close. 
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room for the development 
of the trees. In Europe 
forests are planted on the 
system which places each 
tree equidistant from six 
other trees, and permits 
cultivation in three direc- 
tions. The value of placing 
trees equidistant is plainly 
important, as it vitally in- 
fluences the value of the 
resultant stand of timber. 
Influences affecting the 
character of the growth 
being the same from all 
sides, a straight, uniform 
growth results, the trees 
dropping twigs and even 
limbs as the tree reaches 
upward, thus centering 
the whole growth in one 
straight, cylindrical trunk, 
furnishing a maximum 
yield of best timber. 
FORESTS GROWN WHILE 
YOU WAIT 

To most persons it 
would seem unwise to 
select the best farm lands, 
prepare the soil with great 
care and _ thoroughness, 
laboriously plant hard- 
wood timber trees by the 
hundreds of thousands, 
and cultivate and care for 
them with the pains and 
thoroughness. given to 
berries or fruits. Yet 
there is a sound com- 
mercial basis for such en- 
terprises, and to-day cor- 
porations and individuals 
are planting many acres 
of just such lands in just 
such a manner, and with 


conviction and knowledge that 
the profit will be a splendid return on the 
Large interests are waking to 
the economic significance of the eucalypts 
and the fast approaching hardwood famine. 


1m : : eee 
The great railway corporations are finding 


suspendin 


their costs 


running high and their sup- 
low; great manufacturing 
industries are curtailing production, plants are 
, and investments are being charged 


off preparing to ceasing operations. Supply 
must be maintained; demand must be satisfied. 
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In Bulletin No. 3, issued by the Forestry 
Society of California, the average growth of 
a ten-year-old eucalyptus, based on exhaustive 
measurements, is given as eleven inches in 
diameter and ninety-two feet in height. The 
bulletin further states that commercial planta- 
tions given the proper care’ would make a 
much better growth. A commercial forest 
grown under ideal conditions and given ideal 
care is estimated to grow from twenty-five 
per cent to one hundred per cent faster than 
this grand average; particularly will this be 
true if not too many trees are grown on an acre. 
An average planting is probably eight hundred 
seedlings to the After cutting out 
weakling trees and judiciously thinning (such 
thinnings producing a profit rather than caus- 
ing an expense) at the end of seven to ten years 
the acre will hold at least five hundred sturdy 
timber trees. If, under such ideal conditions, 
these trees grow to an average diameter of 
twelve inches and a height of one hundred 
feet the hardwood timber, per acre, would be 
100,000 board feet. 

In “The Waning Hardwood Supply,” Bul- 
letin No. 2 of the Department of Agriculture, 
it is stated that present utilization of hardwood 
gives eight board feet of merchantable lumber 
for each cubic foot of growth. 

What is such timber worth, and what does 
it cost to produce it? Blue gum (E. globulus) 
is being bought at present at $15.00 per 
thousand feet stumpage—standing timber, the 
buyer to cut and manufacture. And this for 
isolated patches, a few trees only, expensive 
to cut and ship. A body of such timber 
sufficient to supply a sawmill would, I believe, 
easily be worth $25 per thousand feet, and, 
in view of the great advance in value, the price 
ten years from now will probably be double 
that sum. 


acre. 


MONEY IN HARDWOOD 


A yield of 100,000 feet per acre for a ten- 
years’ growth is conservative. A cost of $2.50 
per thousand feet to the planter is liberal. It 
is safe to say that the trees will not stand the 
owner, at ten vears of age, more than forty 
cents each, all told. Determine value by 
comparison. ‘To-day timber buyers are pur- 
chasing vast tracts of pine timber, inaccessible, 
remote from transportation, timber which they 
cannot log for perhaps ten years, timber that 
will cut from 10,000 to 40,000 feet per acre, 
and paying for it in golden eagles, at the rate 
of from $1.00 to $5.00 per thousand feet. And 
this for timber producing lumber to retail in 
this market at $20.00 to $40.00 per thousand 
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feet. Hardwood -retails at from $75.00 to 
$150.00 per thousand feet, and the best 
remaining hardwood timber is therefore worth 
many times the best pine timber. 

The average of all hardwood timber cut in 
the United States to-day is probably less than 
twelve inches; enormous quantities are cut six 
inches and less in diameter. Demand, and a 
growing tendency to cut small timber, will 
undoubtedly cause the cutting and manu- 
facture of commercial eucalyptus forests at 
not more than seven years of age and even less. 
Demand creates custom, and custom is its 
own law. 

THE FAST-GOING FORESTS 

Considering every wooded acre in the United 
States, in public and private ownership, the 
nation holds 700,000,000 acres of timber lands. 
Every working day 100,000 acres of forests 
are cut over, 3,000,000 acres each year. Cut 
out the bewildering ciphers and it is imme- 
diately seen that twenty-three and one-third 
years will see the last timber cut. ‘The endis 
in sight. 

Of hardwood timber standing the United 
States had in 1905 barely 400,000,000,000 feet. 
The annual cut is 25,000,000,000; again elimi-, 
nate the ciphers and it is seen that in 1905 our 
hardwood supply was equal to sixteen years 
of the present demand. But the demand is 
increasing, and to-day we have thirteen years’ 
supply remaining. ‘The much ridiculed tim- 
ber famine is creeping upon us, and when the 
speed of the famine is measured over the 
remainder of the trail it must be acknowl- 
edged that the grim specter is perilously near. 

The value of a tree is necessarily dependent 
on the use to which it is put. It requires but 
a few varieties of quick-growing eucalypts to 
furnish magnificent material for the following 
purposes: Fuel, posts, poles, piling, mine 
timbers, railroad ties, bridge timbers, car 
material, paving blocks, implements, vehicles, 
handles, and small manufactures, cooperage, 
ship building, furniture, fine finish, cabinet 
work, and veneers. 

BRIDGES, MINES AND TIES 

For fuel only it will pay handsomely. For 
posts and poles the value would run many 
dollars per tree. Telephone and _ telegraph 
poles range in value from three dollars to 
twenty-five dollars each, and a better material 


for poles has’ never yet been grown. For 
piling the red gum is unapproached. It is 


worth more than the best of any other species. 
Millions of trees not yet sprouted from the 
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seed will be serving as piles in our harbors 
before another twenty years have passed. 
For mine timbers it is very superior, possessing 
the strength, hardness, and durability so 
essential for such work. Many will be 
surprised to learn that each year about 2,500,- 
000,000 feet of timber are used for mine 
purposes. Railroad ties for 1906 cost an 
average of forty-eight and one-half cents each 
at point of production, the cost varying 
widely in different sections. In the Southwest 
a first-class tie ready for use is worth close to 
one dollar. Upwards of 100,000,000 ties are 
used annually. No better wood for bridge 
timbers, car construction and other railroad 
uses, grows in Ameriéa, and for such railroad 
purposes ten and one-half billion feet were 
used in 1907. 
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For all manner of construction that comes 
in contact with salt water the red gum will in 
time be deemed indispensable. Scores of 
millions of great piles are used annually, only 
to be replaced in from three to seven years 
with others. ‘The cost of the new piling for 
replacing the old is not comparable to the cost 
of labor in effecting repairs—labor and 
resource that should be applied in other 
directions. 

A supply of hardwood for implement and 
vehicle manufacture is a distressing problem 
of the hardwood world. Nearly two billion 
feet of hardwood are used annually for this 
work. In 1906 the manufacture of cooperage 
of all classes consumed the enormous total of 
six and one-quarter billion feet, almost all 
hardwood. Eucalyptus has been—and_ is 

















THE GIANT EUCALYPT OF VICTORIA, E, AMYGDALINA, WITH A DIAMETER AT THE BASE OF 26 FEET AND A HEIGHT 
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being used in Australia for cooperage work, 
and it can be and will be used here. 

From first to last the subject of eucalyptus 
is a vast one. ‘To-day the whole Southwest is 
utterly dependent on outside sources for 
timber supply. If such outside sources were 
inexhaustible we could pay the price and 
survive, but such sources are not inexhaustible. 
We can count the years of failing supply and 
with amazing accuracy can predict on the 
calendar the time of complete exhaustion. 
Preservation is the first law of nature, and 
without our own supplies we will be the first 
to feel the iron heel. , 

We lack foresis; we must make them. They 
will grow while we wait. To save the nation 


TO-DAY, GREAT ACREAGES OF THE BEST FARMING LAND ARE BEING PLANTED TO HARDWOOD TIMBER TREES 








from a hardwood famine is the opportunity of 
California and the far West. We must accept 
this greatest contract of the age, in comparison 
with which the building of the Panama canal 
sinks to small consideration when measured 
by the standard of urgent need and economic 
necessity. The nation has upwards of one 
thousand millions of dollars invested in 
manufacturing industries, producing finished 
products valued at upwards of a _ billion 
dollars annually, and all utterly dependent 
on an adequate hardwood supply. These 
industries employ hundreds of thousands of 
the most skilled workmen, and the death of 
these industries would result in conditions 
more serious than may be imagined. 


AT TWILIGHT 


By Neeta Marquis 


Like scimitars the eucalyptus blades 
Cut through the sunset; their curved edges keen 
Its dripping redness hold; their outlines clean 
Are etched the purer as the swift glow fades. 


They loom like memories distinct and rare, 
Sharp silhouetted with unerring art 
On the horizon of some loving heart 


Whose sun has set and left but twilight there. 




















THE GREEK THEATER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA- 








A VAST AUDITORIUM WITH PERFECT ACOUSTICS 


UNDER THE BLUE CALIFORNIA SKY 


HOW THE UNIVERSITY HELPS 


UNIQUE PROBLEMS OF PRACTICAL 


PROGRESS THAT ARE 


BEING SOLVED BY CALIFORNIA’S FAST-GROWING STATE 
INSTITUTION— WISDOM THAT MAKES CONSULS 
OR CHEMISTS, POETS OR PRUNES 


By Warren Cuenry 


The author of ‘‘The Way of the North’’ and ‘‘The Challenge’’ 


sets forth present conditions of modern training as carried out 


by the University of California: 


HE spirit of unrest, which has been stir- 

} ring in all things educational for the 
past twenty years, has quickened the 
University of California to an unusual and 
amazing growth. ‘The institution 
creased in its material wealth, its buildings, 
its endowment and its income. It has quad- 
rupled the number of its students, and best of 
all it has added to its efficiency by adaptation, 
till it gives to the people of California and all 
the Pacific Coast country a wider and more 
effective service than that which comes to it 
from any other institution supported by the 
state. It is not phenomenal that the uni- 
versity should have grown. All universities 
that live grow after a fashion and adapt 
themselves more or less to new and changing 
needs. But that the University of California 
should have exceeded the common limit and 
extended its field of influence to take in so 


has in- 


much that is different from the 
promise of other institutions of its sort is 
really worthy of remark. 

In part, this individuality is accidental and 
in part the result of wise practical judgment 
in administration exercised by those chosen 
to carry on its affairs. The accidental ad- 
vantage comes from its geographical location 
and the character of the people among whom 
it is placed. California is still practically a 
new state and on account of its differences 
from other states in climate and topography 
has presented an unusual number of new 
and vital problems to be solved in the process 
It follows, therefore, that 


sc ype or 


of its development. 
its university, which was located to give the 
final word in preparing its citizens for the 
undertaking of this development, should show 
a greater breadth in its curriculum than that 
displayed by institutions catering to less 
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complex needs. In irrigation, in mining, in 
agriculture, and in a hundred other lines, the 
state has had to have service on a scale not 
demanded by other states, and because of this 
demand the University of California has been 
forced to supply courses of instruction unusual 
because they are aimed to meet these un- 
usual needs. 

On the other hand, there has been a very 
distinct and conscious purpose shown, not 
only in manipulating for good these acci- 
dental opportunities, but also in the remodeling 
and modernizing of the courses in the uni- 
versity leading to pure culture rather than to 
professional work. 

BREAKING AWAY FROM TRADITIONS 

The whole spirit of modern education seems 

to be to break away from the traditions of 


THE UNIVERSITY 






















HELPS 


the past. From Stanford, which waves above 
its battlements the flag of most complete 
radicalism in matters educational, through 
Harvard which would like to do likewise, but 
does not really dare, and Chicago, whose 
flounderings make one wonder whether it 
really knows what its ideals are or not, even 
to middle West Valparaiso, whose chief pride 
seems to be that it has a larger attendance 
than any other American institution, all are 
agreed that the old set college course is a 
mistake and that something better must be 
substituted to take its place. 

The University of California felt the quick- 
ening as the others did and shifted its stand- 
point to modern grounds. But the distinctive 
feature of its new position is the conservatism 
rather newer view. 


than radicalism of its 
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It has refused to accept the doctrine attributed 
to Dr. Jordan that there is no such thing as 
the general cultivation of the mind, together 
with the heresy which follows from it that 
any study is of equal value with another in 
the training the mind does get from study, 
so that it makes no difference in the general 
result whether training is received in a group 
of subjects like mathematics, Latin and the 
sciences or from the same amount of effort 
put on one. Its curriculum to-day occupies 
a middle ground between this extreme view 
and the old college course in which all things 
were prescribed and all students molded 


according to a single rigid plan. It. still 
recognizes the necessity of broad general 


training as a prerequisite to a specialty and 
insists on the devotion of at least two years 
of the college work to culture of this sort. 

No student is allowed to specialize until 
this period of foundation preparation has been 
undergone. But instead of one fixed course 
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BUILDING LOOK DOWN UPON A 


GARDEN 


of culture study which all alike must take, 
the prescribed work is offered in a wide variety 
of groups of studies, each broad enough to 
insure the purpose intended, yet varying from 
each other by differences dependent on the 
special work to be taken up further on. The 
later years h-ve come to be almost entirely 
adaptive or professional, and are given up to 
work along some specialized line, usually 
the one which the student taking it proposes 
to follow as a life work later on. 


COURSE-MAKERS AWAKE 0’ NIGHTS 
The question of balance between these two 
extremes is a thing which keeps the course- 
makers of the university awake nights and 
the result is being constantly tinkered to meet 
the new needs which arise. Only a compari- 
son with the courses of other universities could 
show the superiority of the California plan, 
but that it is both superior and unique is 
well known to those who have made a special 
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THE HEARST MEMORIAL MINING BUILDING, 


study of such things. Probably the most 
remarkable, as well as one of the most inter- 
esting things, that can be said of the University 
of California is that it seems to have solved 
successfully the problem of college discipline 
and learned how to govern itself. At. first 


thought this would not seem to be so unusual 
a thing as to constitute a claim for originality. 
On its face, a college, be it large or small, 
must of necessity hold a rein on its under- 
graduates and keep them properly in control. 


But the amazing growth of modern uni- 
versities has brought with it a disciplinary 
responsibility out of all proportion to the 
corrective energy required of the faculties 


AMONG 


rHE TREES AT THE END OF A WINDING DRIVE 

of older times. ‘The rules which served to 
keep things moving serenely when the attend- 
ance at an institution was counted by the 
hundreds fail utterly and hopelessly when 
the numbers have risen to the thousands, and 
individuals who come. to 
college with the weakened reverence for 
authority born of the present deplorable 
laxity of discipline in American homes. 


these thousands 


STUDENTS DO THE GOVERNING 

As a matter of fact, four out of five American 
universities find constant trouble with their 
Stanford has recently experienced 
between students 


discipline. 
a heartbreaking conflict 


CALIFORNIA HALL LOOKS DOWN THE OAK-SHADED SLOPE OF THE CAMPUS 
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and faculty, beginning with student intem- 
perance and defiance of authority and ending 
with expulsion in wholesale numbers. Har- 
vard has suffered from infractions of its laws 
against hazing and society initiations. West 
Point, Chicago, the Massachusetts “Tech,” 
Princeton and other universities have figured 
in the papers with like disturbances during 
the past year, and it is safe to say that the 
majority of the larger institutions of learning 
in other states have been more than once at 


their wits’ ends during the twelve months as 
to how to deal with infractions of authority 
without bringing a nest of student hornets 
down about their ears. 

The University of California, however, has 
been entirely free from troubles of this sort. 
During the college year just closed not a 


single case of discipline came up before its 
“students” affairs” committee for investigation, 
and not once in that time was the faculty 
called upon to interfere to check the student 
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body in a matter of policy 
This state of 
affairs does not argue that 
California college boys are 
less spirited and unruly 
than their eastern brothers. 
It is rather that a new 
result has been obtained 
in discipline by the adop- 
tion of a method which is 
unique. At the Univer- 
sity of California the 
faculty have practicaliy 
relinquished all except 
advisory effort at student 
government and set the 


or action. 


responsibility for good 
order on the students 
themselves. The senior 
class is the real disci- 
plinary law-making body 
and, in slang parlance, has 
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proved itself entirely com- 
petent to “run the job.” 


THE GOLDEN BEAR KEEPS 
ORDER 


The thing is done so 
quietly that the student 
body, itself, scarcely real- 
izes what is going on. 
The senior class has a 
little log building on the 
‘~ampus sacred to itself 
which is the center of its 
social life. This was built 
primarily as a home for 
the senior honor society, 
The Golden Bear, but has 
come to be shared with 
the class atlargein a wider 
and more interesting use. 
It is a pretty place with a 
huge fireplace at one end 
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and tables and chairs and 
periodicals, and the other 
litter which go to make it 
look more like a clubroom 
than an executive and 
judiciary hall. 

Here, once a week, the 
class as a whole gathers 
for “Senior singing,” as it 
is called. The function is 
absolutely informal and 
was designed in the begin- 
ning for the perpetuation 
by repetition of the college 
songs. But after the sing- 
ing the meeting develops 
itself into an informal 
conference, with the men 
of The Golden Bear in 
charge. Matters relating 
to the class and college 
are brought up and dis- 
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cussed. Each man present 
is free to state his opinion 
and urge his idea. In the 
end a policy is determined 
on ora punishment meted 
out, and this dictum goes to 
the president of the univer- 
sity or to the presidents 
of the other classes, as the 
matter lies. The ultimate 
appeal as to policies is to 
the student body as a 
whole, and, in cases of 
discipline, to the president 
and students affairs com- 
mittee of the faculty. Butas 
a matter of practical detail 
the decision of the seniors 
has never yet been re- 
versed; their judgment has 
always been concurred in 





by the higher powers. 
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290 HOW 
There is very little done 
unlawfully by any student 
which some other student 
know. Sooner 
knowledge 


does not 


or later this 


reaches the senior class 
and comes up before it as 
a whole. So fixed has 


become the tradition that 
the seniors have the right 
to look into such matters, 
that desired information is 
always given their com- 
mittees by the parties at 
fault and 
respected without 


their decisions 
ques- 
tion. ‘These decisions, of 
course, finally appear as 
put out by the university 
authorities and have 
the 


being official. 


so 


definite sanction of 


HELPFUL CHARACTER 
BUILDING 


The investigations and 
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informed that, in accord- 
ance with the senior in- 
vestigation, they must 
apologize or pay for dam- 
age done, or,in last resort, 
leave the university for its 
But no one else 
hears of the sentence or 
knows how it is carried 
out. The guilty men un- 
derstand that they have 
been tried by a jury who 
looked at the thing from 
a student standpoint and 
almost always accept their 
sentences without 
demur. 

In fact, what protest 


good. 


serious 


there has been has come 
from the other _ side. 
This year the seniors 
have twice—and_ only 
twice—recommended that 








PUTTING OIL ON 1 
CAMPAIGNING A¢ 


the punishments have been varied and ade- 


quate, but, as might be expected, are conducted 


and carried to a conclusion with a quietness 


and absence of friction in strong contrast to 


the conduct of like cases where the discipline 
is left to thefaculty alone. Culpritsare simply 
sent for by the president of the university and 


students be “publicly dis- 
missed for cause.” In 
one of these at 
least, the faculty thought the punishment too 
harsh and asked a reconsideration. The mat- 
ter was taken up again before the senior body 
and was reaffirmed with a statement of its 
reasons, and on this showing the faculty 
expelled the man. 

It is in a thing like this that the work of a 
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STUDENTS BEDDING TOMATOES ON THE UNIVERSITY FARM 
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university for character 
building shows at its best 
—and character building 
is conceded to be the final 
end in college education. 
The experiment of student 
control is not new. It has 
been tried in many uni- 
versities, with more than 
doubtful results. ©The 
distinguishing feature 
about its application at 
the University of Califor- 
nia is that it has been so 
thoroughly a success. It 
means that somehow the 
institution develops in its 
undergraduates a sense of 
responsibility toward 
themselves and_ others 
which is not acquired 
commonly till later on in 
life. In other words, the 
“tone” of the institution 
has been made to count. 





MAKING NEW 
FERTILIZATION 







“DO” RATHER THAN “BE” 

The Anglo-Saxon ideal is that everybody 
should ‘“‘do” things rather than “be” them, 
and all American colleges are busy giving 
the undergraduate that use of his mental 
tools which will best fit him for accomplish- 
ment, after their walls are left. Too often, 
however, the instruction stops at the point of 











KINDS OF WHEAT BY CROSS- 
T THE UNIVERSITY EX- 
PERIMENT STATION AT YUBA CITY 


ag 


DR. WARD, DIRECTOR OF THE STATE HYGIENIC LABORATORY, TESTING A DAIRY COW FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


general fitness to perform. 
The new note which the 
University of California 
that the 
student should not only 
fit himself todo things in 
the world, but to do them 
for others rather than for 
himself. 

“Unselfish service’ is 
the keynote of the moral 
training urged—the serv- 
ice that leads a man to 
think of himself as part of 
the social structure in 
which he lives, rather than 
as a unit free to consider 
his own interests alone. 
“Do the thing which ought 
to be done whether it 
brings you personal gain 
or not,” is the text which 
is delivered to the fresh- 
man when he enters and 
which is expounded to 
him till the day he goes 
And somehow or other the student 


has sounded is 


away. 


gets the responsibility, arrives at the 
development and responds practically — to 
the’ theoretical principles involved. It is 


the biggest thing the university has accom- 
plished and President Wheeler may well be 
proud of his work. 

















































IN SUMMER TIME THE ENGINEERING 


TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 

There has been more or less change and 
advance in all the courses leading to special 
ends, but that of the College of Commerce is 
perhaps the one which shows the greatest 
adaptation to new needs. The idea of such 
a course is in itself new. It is a purely modern 
that the man needs. a 
university education as well as his professional 
brother. In fact, the common opinion in 
many quarters still holds that a boy is definitely 
spoiled for business who spends four years 
inside of college walls. But the tendency 
toward merger, with the passing of small 
businesses in favor of and 
trusts, has brought the call for men of special 
education and bigger brains to handle. these 
larger enterprises, and, of right, the college 
man’s wider outlook and better trained mind 
have become factors in this demand. 

The commerce course is aimed to fit men 
directly for business work. The basis, of 
course, must be culture and a wide general 
knowledge of the laws governing the transac- 


conviction business 


consolidations 
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STUDENTS CAMP FOR 
WHERE BIG PROJECTS ARE 




























FIELD WORK IN TERRITORY 
BEING CARRIED THROUGH 





tion of trade. But the student with a leaning 
toward accounting, or banking, or insurance, 
finds his bent gradually turned toward his 
particular business and his last two years, as 
in other courses, subordinated to the special 
line of his future vocation work. A man may 
fit himself in tle college for almost any busi- 
ness, but the course which so far has proved 
most popular has been that which looks to 
preparation for consular and other govern- 
ment work, 
FILLING CONSULAR VAGANCIES 

Elihu Root, when secretary of state, called 
attention to the poor quality of the service 
rendered to this eountry by its consular 
officers abroad and laid the blame on the 
system which filled the consulships with 
political appointees rather than with men 
trained for the work. His efforts in putting 
these offices under civil service rules made 
preparatory training worth while and the 
University of California was quick to establish 
a course looking to the filling of this need. 
Its especial assumption has been the 
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preparation of men for work in the Government 
offices around the Pacific and in the far East, 
and to this end, training in the history and 
languages of the countries bordering on this 
ocean have come to play a very important 
part in the curriculum of the college course. 
Professor John Fryer, a man of ripe culture 
and life-long experience in oriental affairs, 
was already at the head of the department 
of oriental languages and proved amply 
competent to handle the new task. Chinese, 
Japanese and Russian are already given in 
practical courses and the coming year San- 
scrit and colloquial Arabic are to be offered 
for the help of those purposing to serve along 
the Indian coast. That the effort has been 
worth while is shown by the fact that every 
man who has come out of this department 
has found immediate employment under the 
Government in offices of this sort. There is a 
constantly growing fringe of these young 
Government officers along the eastern Pacific 
coast and in most cases promotion has been 
rapid to higher and better branches of the 
work. The Government has a standing order 
in at the university for all who come and the 
demand is still far in excess of the supply. 
OUTSIDE OF 


WORK BOOKS 


One of the strongest moves for increased 
efficiency made by the university appears in 
the increase in the scientific departments of 


laboratory facilities where 
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Mrs. Phebe <A. Hearst, the 
Mines has the finest special building and 
laboratory equipment in the world. The 
shops of the mechanical and electrical engi- 


College of 


neering courses are as big and complete as 
if they were the property of some great private 


plant. The Agricultural College has _ its 
experimental farm and dairy, the biology 
department has two marine laboratories, 


one at Monterey and the other at La Jolla, 
near San Diego, the astronomy department 
boasts as its practical seat the famous Lick 
Observatory at Mount Hamilton, and_ the 
botany department gives access to a collection 
of two hundred and _ fifty thousand plant 
specimens, the gift of the Brandegees, Pro- 
fessor Setchell and others. 
MEN WHO DO THINGS 

But the policy of establishing as heads of 
departments men who are practicing their 
professions outside, as against men who give 
their whole time to academic work, has done 
more to add practical value to the instruction 
the student receives at the university than the 
use of these laboratories themselves. These 
men give only a portion of their time to instruc- 
tion, but, being leading men in their profes- 
sions, they are able to bring their students in 
touch with the big enterprises which are 
under their hands in the making, and so give 
them experience in the real thing which, 
otherwise, they could never 
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WHEAT DIES; ON THE RIGHT, LIME IN THE SOLUTION 1Ek 
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receive. 
Professor C. L. Cory, the 
head of the electrical 
engineering depart- 
ment, is one of the 
best - known 
consulting 
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engineers on the Coast and his students 
have this year gained their experience in the 
power plants in Los Angeles and 
where he in charge. 
In the same way Professor O'Neill has had 
gathering practical 
connected 


large 


elsewhere, has been 


his budding chemists 


knowledge in the laboratories 


with the construction of the great Salt 
river dam at Roosevelt, Arizona. John 


Galen Howard, the professor of architecture, 
maintains a fully equipped office in San 
Francisco, and his students see practically 
every detail of the construction of buildings 
from the conceiving of the design to the 
triumphant realization of it in wood, iron 
and stone. 

In fact, the plan of taking the student, 
where possible, out of the academic atmosphere 
and subjecting him to immunity baths of 
practical work is steadily gaining ground. 
One of the most complete of these practical 
annexes is the summer school in engineering, 
attendance at which is required of all students 
in that course for at least two yearly sessions 
out of the four. It is a camp established as 
nearly as possible after the manner of that of 
a regular surveying party and gives practical 
field work in plane, railroad, canal and hydro- 
graphic surveying on a scale impossible to 
It is located 
among the hills on Liddell creek near Santa 


attain in ordinary campus work. 


Cruz and last year had an attendance of two 
hundred and forty students. It was estab- 
lished some years ago by Professor Derleth, 
who has since become the head of the depart- 
ment, and proved so valuable an adjunct that 
the university has acquired the site on which 
the camp stands and will make it a permanent 
feature of the engineering course. 

Being a state institution, the university has 
recognized that it has a duty, not only to its 
resident undergraduate body, but also to the 
vreat mass of people at large who are eager 
for information on subjects in which their 
practical interests lie, but who can only attain 
it by having it brought to them where they 
are. On the culture side this end is served 
by the extension courses of which Dr. H. 
He and his 
young men are on the road most of the time, 
carrying the.light by lecture to groups of 
students asking for it in interior towns. 


Morse Stephens is the head. 


TELLING MONEY-SAVING METHODS 
But the great work of this sort of university 
extension is done on the scientific side. It 
is the farmer, the dairyman, the builder, 
the manufacturer, who are the students in 
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this wider school. The university has set 
itself to answer helpfully all questions brought 
to it concerning the industries of the state, 
and by intelligent study to formulate time and 
money-saving methods in the people’s work. 
It talks at farmers’ meetings and joins in the 
discussions of the builders’ trades. It is 
teaching sanitation to the parents of school 
children and proving by experiment what the 
best sorts of vines and grains are for the 
districts in which they are to grow. In ful- 
filment of these ends it has gathered to itself 
the stations of the National as well as the 
state bureaus devoted to such work and hopes 
to concentrate at Berkeley all the departments 
The 
United States agricultural station, the National 
irrigation bureau, the state pure food labor- 
atories and the governmental departments of 
horticulture, viticulture, animal industries 
and fertilizer control are already affiliated in 
accordance with this plan. 


devoted to such subjects on the Coast. 


It is difficult at a glance to get an adequate 
understanding of the scope and variety of 
this new field of university work. Inquiries 
along the most diverse lines are constantly 
pouring in and each receives its answer with 
the advice which seems most helpful in the 
For instance, four thousand sheep died 
in one night on a range in Inyo county. The 
owners, fearful for the rest of their flock, 
sent in post haste to the university a call 
for help. With the request came samples of 
the kinds of plants found on the ground 
over which the sheep had last grazed. 
Comparison of these with specimens in the 
herbarium coming from that section brought 
prompt identification of the trouble-making 
plant by which the sheep were poisoned, and 
made possible ‘the sending of information to 
the sheepmen which rendered a repetition of 
the catastrophe at least unlikely. 


case. 


SOME PROFESSORS BAKE BREAD 


A year ago there came to the university a 
man connected with one of the largest milling 
California. The millers had 
observed with concern that much wheat grown 
in the state had fallen off in its nutritive quality 
and no longer made first-class flour. ‘They 
had met this lack by mixing with the local 
grain that from other places having a higher 
gluten content, and the yearly importation 
for this purpose had grown till it ran close 
to a hundred thousand tons. 

The man brought with him samples of these 
different foreign grains and wanted a chemist 
detailed to find out which sorts were best for 


industries in 
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we 


bolstering up the quality 
of the native flour. He 
was surprised to find that 
the university had been 
for a long time at work 
upon the problem, though 
approaching it in a differ- 


ent way. Instead of try- 
ing to supplement a lack 


after the wheat was grown, 
the effort had been by 
cross fertilization of exist- 
ing varieties, or the sub- 
stitution of new and better 
kinds, to put in the hands 
of the farmer a seed wheat 
which would produce a 
product of sufficient gluten 
content to render the need 
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OSTERHAUT’S KNOTTY 
PROBLEM 

Some time ago a suit 
was filed against the Selby 
Reduction Works — the 
great gold-ore smelter on 
San Francisco bay — to 
have one of its big smelters 
declared a nuisance and 
enjoined, on the ground 
that the fumes from it 
were dangerous to health 
and life. In evidence it 
was urged that the vege- 
tation in the neighborhood 
of the works had largely 
withered and died from 
the toxic effect of the gases 
given off. ‘There could be 


of the mixture with for- no question as to this 
Fi SENIOR HALL, THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING coy : 

eign wheat unnecessary. OF THE SELF-GOVERNING STUDENT BODY blasted condition of the 
In furtherance of this plan, “scenery” and the case 


hundreds of sorts of wheat have been and are 
being tried at the different university experi- 
mental stations and much progress has been 
made toward a final and satisfactory result. 
But the process isnecessarily slow and the need 
of the miller was immediate. Soa chemist was 
detailed for the work and for some weeks did 
nothing but analyze the samples offered and 
bake bread from the mixed flour products to see 
how it would work up. The results were so 
satisfactory that the firm in question set up a 
permanent chemist and laboratory of its own, 
and other firms have since sent to the university 
for chemists to do like service for them. 


seemed a against the 
company. 
that it had taken all the usual precautions 
to render the escaping innocuous, 
and urged that the injury to plants and 
due to their business but to 


the effects of drought, the season having been 


foregone conclusion 
The latter, however, pointed out 


gases 


trees Was not 


very.dry. In its effort to prove this contention 
It happened that 
Professor Osterhaut, in the course of a series 


it came to the university. 


of experiments he had been making in leaf 
breathing, had noticed that in case of drought 
it is always the oldest leaves of a plant or tree 
which give up and fall off first. It occurred 
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to him to try the effects of the fumes in 
question on falling leaves, and to his interest 
he found that in 
the opposite is true. 


case of 
The 
because they are most open to penetration by 
the acid, were the most quickly killed. ‘The 
old leaves, being tougher and more resistant 
to outside influences, fell last. Here was a 
clear and convincing test of the matter in 
hand. Application showed that the young 
growth was still on the trees in the neighbor- 
hood of the smelter, and that it was the old 
leaves which had mostly passed away. Armed 
with this evidence the company was able to 
prove that so much of the destruction to vege- 
tation around them was due to drought, rather 
than the poisonous character of the fumes from 
the chimneys, that the case fell to the ground 
and their plant was saved. 


poisonous gases 


young leaves, 


“THE BALANCED SOLUTION” 

The discovery of a new principle which 
promises to be of great value to farmers and 
orchardists came about through a request for 
help sent in from a certain orange grower to 
the effect that his orange trees were languish- 
ing under some unknown disease, which 
made the leaves turn yellow and finally drop 
Analysis of the soil revealed the fact 
that at three feet it was full of white nodules 
of marl in amount in excess of which the 
citrus rootlets could stand. As long as the 
roots stayed in the upper soil all went well, 
but as the trees grew large and the root pene- 
tration became deeper, the lime got in its 
deadly work and the trees drooped under 
the poison and showed symptoms of disease. 

As the whole subsoil contained this lime, 
it was manifestly impossible to treat it with 
the acid necessary to reduce it without killing 
the trees. The only thing, therefore, which 
seemed feasible was to recommend that the 
land be abandoned for citrus culture and 
something else planted there which lime in 
the soil would not affect, and this was done. 

But just here Professor Osterhaut—who 
seems to be the “wizard” of the botany 
department—bethought him of the principle 
of “balanced which 
Jacques Loeb had lately demonstrated in 
relation to animal life and growth. Roughly 
stated this principle is the homeopathic one 
that “like cures like.” Loeb discovered that 
any one of the salts of certain natural solu- 
tions, like sea water or the blood, might be 
poisonous to life where this salt alone was 
present, but that if more than one of these 
salts were present in certain proportions the 


away. 


solutions” Professor 
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poisonous quality disappeared and life flour- 
ished as if neither had been there. 

Such a solution is called a “balanced solu- 
and Osterhaut that, if this 
condition was true for animal life, it ought 
also to work in case of plants. He, therefore, 
began to experiment with various forms of 
vegetation, applying Loeb’s discovery and 
keeping in mind the particular problem of 
determining what must be added to con- 
stitute a balanced solution for an excess of 
lime in a soil. Loeb’s experiments had shown 
that such a balance existed in sea water 
between lime and various salts of potassium, 
sodium and magnesium. Naturally, there- 
fore, Osterhaut in his experiments turned to 
combinations of lime with one or more of 
these salts in his effort to obtain a 
balance. Many sorts of plants were tried and 
in every case the results corresponded to those 
previously made with animal life. 


tion” reasoned 


other 


WHEAT WITH OR WITHOUT SALT 

An illustration is given which shows the 
experiment as made with ordinary wheat. 
Wheat, of course, may be germinated in water 
contain these The 
glass on the left of the picture (see page 293) 
has had added to it sodium chloride (common 
salt) and the effect of the poison is shown by 
the puny and disheartened growth of the 
plant within. Equally discouraged is the 
grain in the right hand tumbler, to which has 
been added chloride of lime. The other 
glasses contain mixtures of the two poisons 


which does not salts. 


in varying proportions until at the center a 
solution is reached which allows 
the wheat, in spite of the presence of both 
poisons, to attain to a full and normal growth. 
Nobody knows why this condition of affairs 
It is simply a discovered fact. But 
the application is plain and the importance of 
thediscovery great to the farmer and orchard- 
ist. It means to the owner of the orange 
orchard cited above, that instead of abandon- 
ing his trees, there is at least a chance that 
by th > addition of salt or some other “balanc- 
ing” poison, the effect of the lime will be 
neutralized and the trees left free to grow. 
These instances are but a few of those 
which might be cited to show the increasing 
intimacy between the university and the vital 
industries of the state. Not in all cases is 
the attention appreciated, in witness whereof 
may be noted the opposition of certain vine- 
yardists to the examination of their vineyards 
for phylloxera, and Dr. Ward’s bitter fight 
in his crusade for pure and better milk. 


balanced 


is so. 














WHEN A MAN GOES WOOING 


By WATHERINE DuNLAP CATHER 


Drawing by M. J. Spero 


VERY well organized army requires, in 

addition to its commander-in-chief, 

a corps of subordinate officers to aid in 
the discharge of military duties. Naturally, 
the conferences of executives are not attended 
by the masses of the soldiers. It was just 
eight o’clock when Elinor Dunn unlocked 
the door of the second primary to receive her 
auxiliary council. Michael Saliverri, monitor 
of the blackboard and leader of the singing, 
stood, a bunch of violets in hand, the center 
of an admiring group. 

“Mike has de party to ‘is house to-day, so 
he brings to you de violets,” explained Rica 
Tomicelli, as she distributed readers. 

“A party! How nice! ‘Tell me about it 
and Teacher paused a moment from arranging 
flowers to listen. 

‘**Hees seester Rosie makes after seex times 
de birthday, an’ so all de peoples comes, an’ 
de mans plays de music an’ everybody have 


” 
> 


nice time.” 

‘Taint jest because Rosie makes de birth- 
day,”’ corrected Mike. “My Uncle Tony he 
sells de peanut stand for much moneys. Now 
he ees reech, an’ he buys de beeg fruit stand. 
He gives to us de grataphone what says de 
nice pieces. ‘Teacher, you will come to de 
party ? We have cake an’ much wine. My 
moder, she ‘You bring wid you de 
teacher.’ ”’ 

“Yes, hees Uncle Tony iss verra reech. One 
time he lets me hold de five dollars in de 
hand Lorenzo Vacearella. “He ces 
nice but not verra beeg. He short 
and fat.” 

“He ees good fighter, though,” Michael 
apologetically added. “Guiseppe’s fader he 
one time tro at ’eem de stone, an’ my uncle 
stick in ’eem de knife.” 

“What happened then eg 

“De pleecemans come an’ take ’eem to jail. 
But soon he pays de money an’ say he all a 
time tell de trut’ an’ he ees out. Tree time 
he have hees name writ in court.” 

“But Giuseppe’s father ?” 

“Oh, he gets all good again. 
day go wid de organ.” 


say, 


,” said 
comes 


He can every 


Plunging suddenly into the gay social whirl 
may turn the heads of even the most sedate. 
The anticipation of pleasure had a demoralizing 
effect on room number two. Neither nature 
study, the realms of poesy, nor the plain facts 
of number work could eliminate even tempo- 
rarily thoughts of revelry to be. When the 
hands of the clock indicated the closing hour, 
Elinor Dunn donned hat and and 
attended by a youthful bodyguard, set out 
for Little Italy. 

Michael volunteered the information that 
“my street ees muddy close up to my door, 
but my Uncle Tony watches for you an’ helps 
you across.” 

Uncle ‘Vony proved to be a man of his word, 
for upon nearing the house, they beheld him, 
a picture of smiling obesity, carefully laying 
upon which Teacher might 
Then coming closer he offered his hand, and 
very expeditiously she was landed high and 
dry at the kitchen door by this twentieth cen- 
tury Raleigh. 

“La maestra!” he announced by way of 
introduction. “Mike hava nica maestra.” 

The party folks had already assembled 
and were listening in rapt attention to “My 
Merry Oldsmobile,” as renderéd by the new 
“orataphone.” : 

The late. arrival was led to the different 
dark-faced ‘men and women, who smiled 
delightedly, then was given the seat of honor 
by an ancient, shriveled dame. 

“My grandmoder she is,” said Mike. “She 
does awful funny tings, ’cause you know she’s 
evil minded.” 

Refreshments, consisting of iced bread, 
decorated with red and yellow sugar, and 
wine, had already been served, but ‘‘Mees 
Dunn” eat. Vainly she protested, 
pleading a headache. However, 
inhospitality would not be countenanced. She 
was presented with a napkin that had already 
reech” uncle having deigned 
to honor it, and while she desperately munched, 
the women chanted a weird Sicilian air. 

“Teacher knows a ”Talian cried 
Lorenzo Vaccarella. ‘Won't you sing it ?” 


cloak, 


chips cross. 
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The next day and the next brought contributions 
from the new fruit stand 





























































Exclamations of delight followed the 
announcement, and Elinor Dunn began the 
“Santa Lucia,” beloved of Neapolitans. 
Voice after voice caught up the sweet melody. 
The faces of the older ones grew grave, and 
tears glistened in the eyes of the “evil minded” 


grandmother when they sang of “dolce 
Napoli.” Even belligerent Uncle Tony’s 
baritone rang rich and sympathetic. It was 


touching to see these children of the south 
singing in a strange land the air that was to 
them a heart song. 

As the maestra arose to depart, Uncle Tony 
remonstrated. 

“T go hooka up an’ taka you home,” he said. 

The most strenuous objections proved 
futile; soon they were rattling down the 
street, perched high upon the seat of the wagon 
in which the head of the house of Saliverri 
peddled vegetables. The retired peanut 
vender looked somewhat dubious when his 
companion requested that he leave her at the 
schoolhouse, but was reassured by the expla- 
nation that she always worked for an hour or 
so after school, and to-day had gone early to 
attend the party. Amid profound bows and 
smiles he drove away. 

On the following morning, Michael laid a 
luscious pineapple on the busy worktable. 

“My uncle ke say to give to you de pine- 
apple. He say you take eet home.” 

“Tt was nice of your uncle to send it, 
Mike, but you know teachers must not take 
presents. I thank him just the same. It looks 
so good.” 

“Oh, Mees Dunn, my uncle he gets mad 
you not take eet. I don’ts want ’im to be 
mad wid you,” the lad answered in a shaky 
voice. “He gets mad wid me, too.” 

“Very well, Mike, we'll have a party here 
and all the children may have some, but I 
really cannot take it home.” 

The next day and the next brought contri- 
butions from the new fruit stand. Parties 
in the second primary room becanie so fre- 
quent that its members were the envy of all 
in the building. Michael fairly broadened 
put with importance, and in all the sports 
of the playground the children acknowledged 
him their dictator, for was it not his uncle who 
made such lovely things possible ? 

Ten days had elapsed since Elinor Dunn 
went wagon riding with the knight of the 
stiletto. The afternoon session was over and 
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the last check was in the register when Uncle 
Tony appeared at the door. 

“Ah, mees!”’ and he fairly beamed. “You 
talka to me one leetle while? Mike he longa 
time say, ‘I gotta gooda teacher. We all lika 
her. She alla time kind. She lika Etalian kids 
like ’Merican ones.’ Mike he one nica boy.” 

“Yes, Mike and I are very good friends.” 

“You come to de party—oh, I say eet verra 
badda een Eenglish—an’ sing ‘Santa Lucia.’ 
You lika Etalian song. I say to myself, ‘Ah, 
Mees Dunn, she alla same Etalian woman. 
She gotta heart.’” 

Sometimes when the janitor came in early 
to begin his work, and she was compelled to 
vacate, Elinor’s tranquillity would be slightly 
disturbed, but on this occasion he would have 





received a warm reception. No such pro- 
pitious interruption, however. 
“T hava now verra much money. Seence 


I buya de beeg fruit stand I maka more. 
My broder Joe he saya to me, “Tony, why 
you no get married? You are now reech.’ 
Ah, mees! Come wid me to Etalia! to 
Napoli! De sun ees shine an’ de sea so verra 
blue. My broder he tend for me de store. 
Ah, mees! You will come ?” 

Miss Dunn had often dreamed of Italy and 
of the time when she would spend dolce far 
niente days within its gates. But some mor- 
tals are queerly constituted. They “strive 
to pluck the stars and miss the jewels at their 
feet.” Now that Italy had come to her it 
did not seem so alluring. 

“Really, Mr. Saliverri, I can’t tell you how 
much I appreciate your offer. I feel very 
greatly honored, but cannot think of marrying. 
I am happy in my work and mean to stay 
with it.” 

“Ah, mees! You maka me verra sad. 
You may be soma time shange ?” 

“No, I shall not change my mind. It is 
quite made up, yet I thank you for showing 
me so much honor.” 

The daily parties in room number two are 
among the glories of the past. Michael, 
once so exalted, is now as much abased, and 
no longer flaunts his peacock plumes, save in 
retrospective moments when he regales some 
newcomer with accounts of never-to-be- 
forgotten banquets—all because teacher pre- 
fers initiating young minds in the mysteries 
of letter and number to dwelling ’neath Italian 
skies with a rich merchant who “comes short 
and fat.” 
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HOPE FOR AMERICAN DRAMA 


THE PAST SEASON AND THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


r MHE theatrical 

season of 1908- 

1999 is passing 
into stage history and 
not a_ single “big” 
American play has ap- 
peared at this writing. 
It may be an unpatri- 
otic fact to chronicle, 
but it can be said with- 
out stirring up a nest 
of contradictions that 


most of the season’s 


successes have been 
imported. 
Exhibit A— “The 


Devil,” by  Ferene 
Molnar, who is con- 
fronted with the task 
of living up to the 
sobriquet, “the Ber- 
nard Shaw of the 
Continent.” Next, 
perchance, is the delic- 
ious comedy, ‘What 
Every Woman Knows,” 
by J. M. Barrie, the 
humor- loving, humor- 
writing Scot. In it 
Maude Adams is win- 
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By Liarretn, McCiune 


Dramatic Editor of the Baltimore “Sun” 





DAVID BELASCO 
THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN STAGECRAFT 


ning well-deserved suc- 
cess as the woman who 
finally makes her hus- 
band fullv appreciate 
her. ‘‘Love Watches,” 
in which pretty Billie 
Burke has found such 
a popular part as the 
girl who does all the 
proposing, is from the 
pen of Armand Cailla- 
vet, of Paris. Ethel 
Barrymore is starring 
in “Lady Frederick,” a 
light comedy by Som- 
erset Maugham, the 
clever London author. 
John Drew, after a run 
in New York, is touring 
the country in another 
Maugham _ comedy 
called “Jack Straw,” in 
which Mr. Drew has 
the role of a_ waiter. 
William Gillette has 
been suited admirably 
with the character of 
the financial giant in 
“Samson,” by Henri 
Bernstein, of Paris, 



































in France, England and America. 
William Faversham has found a 
substantial drama in “The World 
and His Wife,” a tragedy of gossip 
by Jose Echegaray, the Spanish 
dramatist. 

Others might be mentioned, but 
it suffices to remark that the Amer- 
ican stage has been thoroughly 
stocked this season with works 
of foreign writers. The theatrical 
shelves are full and _ still more 
productions have been bargained 
for by American managers. For 
the time the American author has 
not had an equal chance with Eng- 
land and the Continent, 
for most of the im- 
ported works now on 
view were contracted 
for months ahead of 
production. Often do 
we hear the managers 
assert that they are 
searching the theatrical 
highways and byways 
for ‘‘new talent” and 
going through masses of 
manuscript with the 
hope of “discovering a 
new American dram- 
atist.”” But the cold 
fact remains that the 
managers _ frequently 
leave the reading of 
plays they receive to 
incompetent or careless 
readers while they go 
off to Europe and sign 
binding contracts with 
English and continental 
playwrights. 

Making art and the 
drama subject to 
geographic lines does 
smack of the provincial. 
Still, the managers 
should aim to develop 
distinctive American 
drama by giving our LAUDER, THE SCOTCH LAUGH-MAKER 
own authors the prefer- 














the stage. 
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filed for reading, for the quantity of utterly 
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author of “The Thief’’ andé also of hopeless stuff—the term is appropriate here 
“Israel,” which will be produced —that pours in on them is fairly appalling. 


Plays of every description emanate from all 
walks of life, in thousands of nooks and 
corners of this extensive land. People who 
haven’t an idea about play construction or 
even of good expression are writing for 
But careful perusal of each of 


these offerings is well 
worth while, for one good 
drama out of a hundred 
or eventwo hundred will 
easily balance the labor 
and expense of thorough 
reading. ‘The managers 
should employ more and 
abler play readers to dig 
for the nuggets that are 
hidden in our extensive 
dramatic mines. This 
country, with its optim- 
ism that pervades every 
field of endeavor; its clash 
of purposesand thought; 
its variety of ambitions; 
its religious, social and 
political independence, 
and its clean-minded- 
ness and its humor, is 
certainly big enough to 
furnish dramatic mate- 
rial for years to come and 
dramatists as well to 
mold this material into 
stirring plays. 

Last season, it seemed, 
the long-hoped-for era of 
virile American plays 
had come. Eugene Wal- 
ter, a young newspaper 
man, who felt the keen 
blasts of poverty while 
his plays awaited a read- 
ing in the offices of 
Cohanand Harris, found 
another management 
and the result was “Paid 


se \ ” 
' in Full,” a strong, mov- 
‘ing picture of middle- 
class life in New York. 


Augustus Thomas gave 
to the public “The 
Witching Hour,” a 


ence whenever possible. True itis that mana- beautiful, uplifting story of telepathicinfluences 
gers cannot lose time and risk real money —a play that may be called “great” without 


in producing even five per cent of the plays — stretching a letter in this hackneyed word. 
Previously David Belascoand Richard Walton 








MIMI AGUGLIA, LEADER 
OF THE WILDLY INTENSE 
SICILIAN PLAYERS 





Tully had given theater-goers “The Rose of 
the Rancho,” and William Vaughn Moody, 


another westerner, had written ‘““The Great 
Divide.” Then came “The Warrens_ of 
Virginia,” by William C. De Mille—a war 
play that showed conditions and feelings in 
a new light. 

But the pace has not been kept up. The 
best American play so far this season is ““The 
Fighting Hope,” by William J. Hurlbut, in 
which Blanche Bates is starring, but it is not 
comparable to “Paid in Full” or “The Witch- 
ing Hour.” Booth ‘Tarkington’s comedy, 
“The Man From Home,” in which Indiana 
triumphs over Europe, has enjoyed a long 
metropolitan engagement. So has “A Gentle- 
man From Mississippi,” and one or two 
others designed to make audiences laugh. 
But these comedies cannot be taken too 
seriously by the man with a critical light in 
search of a “great American play.” 

One of the most ambitious attempts of the 
season is “The Test,” by Jules Eckert Good- 
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man, formerly a San Francisco newspaper 
man, in which Blanche Walsh is starring. 
Miss Walsh has the role of a girl, Emma 
Eltynge, for whom a man, Tretman, has 
stolen and is about to be imprisoned. Another 
man, Frederick McVane, tells the girl that if 
she will yield to him he will free Tretman. 
The girl consents, but McVane proves false 
and Tretman goes to prison. Then Emma 
falls in love with Arthur Thone, a young 
novelist. ‘Thone’s sister Peggy wants to 
marry McVane, who has given promises of 
reforming himself. The motif is furnished 
by opposition to the marriage of the novelist 
and Emma, while the marriage of McVane 
and Peggy is considered proper. Finally 
Tretman’s prison term expires and he returns. 
Then there is the contrast between the status 
of the repentant man and the repentant 
woman. Thone finally reclaims Emma and 
restores her to her “better self.” Mr. Good- 
man has chosen an old theme, but in spots his 
development of it is most creditable. Again 




















his sentiments are mere preachments, which 
can hardly be called drama. This young 
author has had two other plays produced this 
season—‘“The Right to Live” and “The Man 
Who Stood Still,” with Louis Mann as “the 
man.” Neither has been a success. 

Yet there is great hope for Mr. Goodman— 
just as soon as he realizes fully the saving 
grace of “dramatic action” and the baneful 
effect of didactic utterances and banal phi- 
losophy. Heis a man of scholarly attainments 
and evidently he knows life unusually well— 
an excellent combination for a dramatist. 
He has given evidence of being capable of 
writing a “big” play, and his next efforts 
will doubtless receive popular and critical 
consideration. 

Eleanor Robson in “Vera the Medium,” by 
Richard Harding Davis, has been doing well, 
and so has “The Third Degree,” Charles 


Klein’s new effort, but neither of these plays 
nor “The Test” equals any one of two or 
three of last season’s successes. 








FANNY DUPREE, A 
SWEET-FACED STAR THAT 
ROSE IN THE WEST 


But the paucity of strong plays by American 


authors need not cause much _ pessimism 
even for this season. By the time these com- 
ments are read, “The Easiest Way,” a new 
play by Eugene Walter, will be on view with 
Frances Starr in the leading role. The pro- 
duction is by Belasco. Mrs. Leslie Carter 
probably will have appeared, after an absence 
of two years from the metropolitan stage, in a 
new play by John Luther Long. Mrs. Carter, 
in a production not bearing the Belasco label, 
will be viewed with interest and curiosity by 
the whole theater-going public, for then it 
will be seen if she can really create a striking 
role without Mr. Belasco’s help. Henry 
Miller tells me that he will soon present a new 
play by William Vaughn Moody. Its title is 
“The Faith Healer.” William J. Hurlbut 
has written a drama for Olga Nethersole 
called ‘The Writing on the Wall,” in which 
the English actress will have the part of a 
good woman who resists temptation. ‘This 
will be quite a departure for Miss Nethersole 
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CONSUELO BAILEY. A CHARMING INGENUE, WHO LOOKS FOR ALL 
THE WORLD LIKE AN UNDERSTUDY FOR 
MAUDE ADAMS 
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with her heroines of the Camille- 
Sapho brand. 

So with such men as'Thomas, Moody, 
Walter, Klein, Hurlbut, Belasco and 
others writing for the stage, the present 
scarcity of fine American dramas is 
perhaps simply a lull before a fresh 
output of worth-while productions. If 
Augustus Thomas, for one, doesn’t give 
the public another play, good for 
several seasons, the play-going populace 
will be keenly disappointed. It is to 
Mr. Thomas that we naturally look 
for one or more great American plays. 
In “The Witching Hour” he has 
touched a high mark, and it is hoped 
that he will “repeat” in kind. Write 
us another American play, Mr. Thomas 
—a play full of your best sentiment; 
strong with hope, courage and en- 
deavor, with a little melodrama here 
and there, and we will cheerfully give 
the boxoffice our hard-earned cash. 
Don’t give us anything built around 
the triangle tragedy plots of Pinero or 
the soul-green conceptions of Ibsen. 
The American mind is too clear and 
healthy for very much of this sort of 
dramatic food. 

The successful American dramatist 
must write—as Mr. Thomas and others 
can write—humor, sentiment, love, 
courage and faith in human nature and 
human effort. Of course these are 
indefinite terms overworked by shallow 
political prophets and pseudo-patriotic 
folk, but in the hands of a skilled play 
builder they take concrete form. Your 
dramatist of the future must tell love 
stories of the red-blooded sort; his 
cleverness must be pleasing, his charac- 
ters strong, his purpose sincere, and 
his skill unquestioned. 

As a people we are meeting and 
solving political and commercial prob- 
lems that never have confronted any 
other nation, and we are remarkably 
light-hearted and cheerful about it. 
We are throwing aside with impunity 
the useless forms that our grandsires 
reverenced and we are getting at the 
soul of things as they are. Ourdram- 
atist must take clear mental pictures 
of our struggles and he must project 
them on the stage with the films colored 
by the brushes of humor, imagination 
and true sentiment. 





SOMETHING DOING ALL THE TIME 


By Cuttpe Haroip 
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BURRO always reminds me of 
Jan experience I once had in 


southern California. With the 
passing of the years I can look 
back and appreciate a certain 
humor that enfolded it; but at 
the time it seemed very tragic 
I was in my freshman year at Stanford and 
I had received a telegram from my mother telling me 
to join her at Arrow Head Hot Springs for the holi- 
days, as she had closed the house in Portland and 
had gone down there for the baths. 

Upon reaching the hotel we were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find not only my sisters gathered to greet 
us, but alsbé a few friends of theirs. I had two of 
the fraternity boys with me. We made quite a 
little clan by ourselves and the prospects for my 
vacation were decidedly bright. That was before 
I made the acquaintance of Don, a demure and 
sleepy looking little burro. 

Of course the first thing which the girls insisted 
upon showing us was the bathhouse. Here the 
water from several of the hundred hot springs about 
had been brought in and turned through large vats 
filled with that gray adobe so common to lower 
California. The steaming, paste-like mixture 
certainly looked anything but inviting to us, and 
it was with very astonished eyes that I saw the faces 
of a few people emerging from that slimy, gray 
surface. The girls were quite enthusiastic over it; 
but Charlie and Tom looked incredulous and I felt 
impelled to voice my contempt of it in the strongest 
terms at my command. The thought of sinking 
into that slimy mass and feeling it creep up over one’s 
body made me shiver all over. To lie in it from 
ten to twenty minutes seemed an utter impossibility. 
The girls laughed, and declared that after I had 
taken my first bath I would be just as enthusiastic 
about it as were they. I registered a most solemn 
vow that the first plunge should never take place; 
the vow was made under fire from Bessie’s bright 





to me. 


eyes. 
Perhaps, right here, a word about Bessie isn’t 
As a rule, I generally wonder at the poor 


amiss. 





taste my sisters show in picking out their girl friends; 
Bessie was an exception. She was a beauty, and 
what is more, she could see a joke without having 
it all analyzed for her. She was the life of the 
party. Just to see her dimples and watch the 
lights chase each other across her face was enough 
to make you feel like laughing, too. And that nut- 
brown hair of hers had such a tantalizing way of 
blowing about her face in little ringlets. Of course 
I wasn’t calling her “Bessie” then—except to 
myself. A man only had to look into her deep 
violet eyes once to want to do that. 

On one of our happy days the programme began 
with a jaunt into the woods and a picnic. As we 
mounted the sturdy little burros brought around to 
the door for us, the driver cautioned each of us as 


tothe peculiarities of that particular animal. When 
he came to me, he laughed and said: 
“Don will never run away with you. Sleeping 


is his only fault.” 

That did not seem very formidable to me, though 
as we jogged along the narrow, winding trail, I 
sometimes wondered if I would really be able to 
share in that picnic or not; the others were merciful, 
however, and always waited for me with some 
laughing comment. The keeper of the burros 
followed us on horseback to the ford in the cafion, 
for no amount of coaxing or beating will make the 
stubborn little beasts we rode ford water. It is only 
necessary then for a horse to bite them on the 
flank to send them charging through any stream. 
Beyond the ford, the way was considered too 
perilous for any but the sure-footed little burro that 
in spite of his other faults has at least that in 
his favor. 

Don plodded unconcernedly along the dizzy 
heights as though he were upon the best macad- 
amized road in the valley below, and though I often 
lost sight of the others, I felt well at peace with the 
world and myself. One must get up into the 
mountains and breathe their thin, crisp air to 
understand the exhilaration which they give. It 
was hardly noon when we reached our destination, 
but we were all hungry, so the girls set the luncheon 
under the trees and we swung a couple of ham- 
mocks there for our noontime rest. It is not 
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necessary for me to detail here the essentials 
of a successful picnic. It will be enough to say 
that I had never enjoyed one quite so much before 
and I never expect to again. Bessie was charming. 
But then, had I but known, something was due me 
to compensate for what the future held in store. 

As we started back my youngest sister suggested 
that we might keep together better by compelling 
Don to lead the way. Anythmg seemed a relief 
to me, for Don was certainly the slowest animal I 
had ever bestridden. It was simply impossible 
to make him liven up. Charlie declared that he 
stopped between each step to snatch a wink of sleep 
and, personally speaking, I did not consider him 
very far wrong. As we passed along the cliff I 
reached out and pulled a small piece of the cacti that 
grew plentifully there. Then, without giving the 
matter much thought, I dropped it into the long 
ear before me. 

Well, if Don had never been awake in his life 
before, he awoke that moment. I never saw any 
animal rear and plunge so in my life and I have 
been on some pretty large ranges, too. How I ever 
kept my hold is a wonder to me. I clasped the 
little animal ignominiously about the neck and 
clung there for my very life. Don soon tired of 
trying to throw me and after stampeding the others, 
started off down the trail, skirting dangerous caves-in 
and soft spots, leaving behind thundering crashes 
that echoed and re-echoed as the dislodged rocks 
plunged with a deafening roar to the base of some 
stony precipice and hurled themselves into the 
stream below. All this we did and more as we 
dashed with a kaleidoscopic rapidity over the 
perilous way. It seems almost incredible to me 
that the little beast kept his footing and that we did 
not end our wild ride at the bottom of some rocky 
and cactus-covered gorge. That was what I fully 
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expected every instant and as the air rushed 
in my ears, all my past life passed before 
my mind’s eye and I even felt a little sorry 
for our poor old English professor. Also, 
since there was to be no future, I was 
wishing that I had accepted just once before 
the end the eternal challenge that lay on 
Bessie’s lips. A man could be better satis- 
fied to go then. 

My face was buried in Don’s neck so that 
I could not see for what goal he was headed, 
and I could only surmise vaguely as he 
splashed through a stream of icy water that 
he was bound for his stable; as the trail 
seemed to rise on the other side, I became 
certain of it and heaved a sigh of relief. 
Perhaps, after all, I would be able to com- 
plete my course of study and enjoy a few 
of this world’s good things. Incidentally, 
perhaps it were just as well I had not hope- 
lessly offended Bessie. ‘Though Don’s pace 
never slackened, my heart grew lighter 
within me. We were upon level ground 
again and I knew the stable was only a 
stone’s throw from us. 

But suddenly we started down again. 
What could the little animal be up tonow? That he 
would not at once enter his stable had not occurred 
tome. He gave aslight bound and the air suddenly 
became much warmer. Curiosity overcame my 
prudence and I slackened my hold in order to raise 
my head. That proved my undoing, for, just as 
I did so, Don stopped abruptly with an angry snort 
and I went over his head, off into a warm, sticky 
ooze that kept creeping up and up and up. Oh, 
the sensation of that feeling was beyond description! 
The slimy stuff slipped into my ears and to my 
very nose as I threw my head back. I opened my 
mouth to call but I felt it lapping my tongue and I 
shut my lips together tightly. My eyes opened 
upon the interior of the deserted bathhouse, with 
the bright sunshine streaming through the open 
door. At that moment I would have sacrificed even 
my class presidency to have been out in that same 
warm sunshine. It had never looked quite so 
bright to me beforé. 

As I realized that the place was deserted I strug- 
gled as best I could to free myself from that gray 
adobe and climb from the steaming vat. Don, 
however, had other views upon the subject and 
marched back and forth with an angry gleam in his 
eye, tossing his head wildly from side to side. 
Every time I placed my hand upon the side of the 
vat to draw myself out, he pounced down upon me 
and I was forced to withdraw it or have it crushed 
beneath his iron-shod hoofs. For two long mortal 
hours, I stood and struggled in that slimy ooze 
and Don kept faithful guard, while a grave respect 
slowly grew in my heart for that much reviled and 
downtrodden little animal, the burro. 

At last, just as my patience was exhausted and 
dull despair was beginning to settle down upon me, 
I heard the sound of voices and my frantic mother 
rushed through the door closely followed by the 
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others. Don, however, was equal to the occasion 
and charged them fiercely, forcing a hasty retreat. 
It took three men and the keeper to get that little 
beast out of the bathhouse and free me. The part 
i deemed the worst of all the day’s experience 
followed when the girls came in and saw me in 
that vat. They laughed and taunted me _pro- 
vokingly, but my reward was at hand for Bessie 
approached too near the edge and with a desperate 
movement I caught her skirt in my slimy hand. The 
girls fled, screaming. 

“Now, look here, Bessie,” I said, “you’ve got to 
listen to me and there isn’t any getting out of it. If 
you don’t, I'll pull you in, too.” 

She quieted down a little at that. 

“T love you and you know it and, and, well, and I 
want you,” I finished up lamely. 

The dimples began to play around her lips again. 

“What I should think you would want most would 
be a nice shower bath.” 

“You've played with me long enough, Bessie, and 
now you've got to pay for it. I love you and I can’t 
stand it any longer.” 

“Let me see; I think you have known me just 
three days, haven’t you ?” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. I’ve 
known you long enough to know that I can’t get on 
without you. Are you going to let me find you 
in a little while, or will I have to pull you in here 
where you can’t get away from me ?” 

For a moment she looked so angry I was fright- 
ened into thinking my chances were all up; then her 
face softened and while her eyes twinkled, she 
looked dow’. and said, very demurely: 

“Well, as this is the only riding habit I have, 
I guess I—I will have to let you—find me in the— 
the lemon grove just after dinner.” 

Auice Wooprurr McCutty. 
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DWASHING’S HONEYMOON 





HEY had run off to get married. 
Dwashing had stolen his bride 
from the Indian village of Zia, 
New Mexico. The father and 
principals of the place had_ fol- 
lowed them. At Jemez, Dwash- 
ing’s home, there had been quite 
a powwow; but, by the aid of the 
good priest and the post trader, 
the trouble had been amicably 
settled and now the padre had 
pronounced them husband and 
wife. As the two clapperless bells in the belfry were 
being swung against each other in a monotonous, 
choppy ringing, they left the flat-roofed adobe 
church. Each mounted a horse astride and they rode 
out southward over the sandy waste toward the 
village of Zia, eleven miles away. 

For two and one-half hours, beneath the scorching 
sun, over hills and sand dunes and black lava and 
through patches of pifon, scrub cedar and the 
interminable sagebrush, they rode; at last from an 
elevated position they came in sight of the village, 
lying like a toy before them. But such a village 
and such a toy! It consisted of several rows of 
one-story flat-roofed adobe houses situated on the 
top of a very narrow and small black lava peninsula 
surrounded by a sea of wavy white sand. Dwashing 
and his bride dismounted, hobbled out their horses, 
and entered the village. 

The masked dance had been called in session for 
their special benefit. As they came to the plaza, 
the musicians, middle-aged men dressed in white, 
were lined up to meet them. The cacique, leader 
of the musicians and the chief sun priest of the 
village, stepped out in front of the other musicians 
and sprinkled holy meal on them when they 
came. Then around them for a consider- 
able time all the musicians tripped and sang 
a rude rythmic chant in a minor key; the 
time was beat with a single stick on a drum 
fashioned from a hollow tree, the musicians 
gesticulating in a manner supposed to 
convey the meaning of the song. 

Soon the double-column dancers came out 
of the sun house. They were all masked 
and all were tasseled, upright, transverse 
head ornaments, painted green and decor- 
ated in symbolic designs in red and yellow, 
principal among which were the figures of 
the sun and moon, the bolt lightning and 
the four steps from earth to heaven. ‘These 
dancers were also tricked out with gaudy 
apparel and ornamented with flashy trinkets. 
They formed in two columns, a little dis- 
tance apart and facing each other; and, as 
Dwashing and his wife passed between the 
lines, each dancer sprinkled them with corn 
pollen. 

Just as the newly married couple had 
- reached the rear of the double-column line, 
the Zia god clown dancers issued one after 
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another from the passageway in 
the roof of the rectangular house 
of the gods. All of these were also 
gaudily dressed; all had con- 
spicuous head ornaments; and all 
wore large circular masks, on 
which were painted the gods the 
dancers respectively represented, 
together with paintings of clouds, 
of lightnings and of snakes. ‘These 
representatives of the gods also 
sprinkled Dwashing and his wife 
with sacred meal. Then as they 
began to keep up a peculiar ear- 
grating “ahooing” they began to 
march around the village in crow- 
hopping, frog-jumping style, posing 
here and posing there as the 
spirit moved. 

The people of the gods were 
scarcely out of the way when there 
issued from the sun house the 
“funny men,” tumbling, running, 
hopping, jumping, stumbling, 
cutting capers like a group of ill- 
trained clowns. These funny men 
were attired only in dancing skirt; 
their bodies were daubed in trans- 
verse bands of black and white, 
and their heads were decorated 
with corn husks instead of feathers. 
One of these funny men climbed a 
tiee backwards. Another took a 
millstone and slab from the grind- 
ing box ina house and commenced 
grinding sand upon it, singing in 
mimicry all the while, and putting 
handfuls of sand in his mouth now 
and then, thus mimicking a squaw 
grinding meal. Another got an 
elk skull and began to beat on it, 
while several of his fellows danced 


the double-column dance. Two of the order had 
Others chased the 
At the same time another 
funny man walked in stately and reverend manner 
to the newly-married couple and, as he prayed in 
jest, he sprinkled each with sand and ashes. 
While the clowns were thus performing, the col- 
umn dancers moved about the whole plaza ina 


a mimic dog fight over a bone. 
women out of the plaza. 
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forward movement,the men gravely 
stamping, the women gracefully 
tripping. A rest was then taken 
by these actors; and a new set of 
actors of each class of performers 
issued from the Indian house of 
worship to take the places of the 
former sets. And thus throughout 
the whole day, till the sun began to 
climb down over the jagged points 
of the Jemez mountains on his 
western journey, they performed, 
for nothing ever becomes monot- 
onous to an Indian. Then the 
sowing and planting act was per- 
formed by the column dancers. 
The columns joined at the ends 
and spread out in the middle so 
as to form an ellipse. Around this 
all danced a side movement to the 
left till each individual faced his 
respective partner again. Then 
the partners passed each other in a 
forward movement, 
turned quickly to the right with a 
sweeping motion, leaned forward 
nearly to the ground, the men 
swinging gourd rattles as if sowing 
grain, the women sticking the ends 
of ears of corn in the ground in 
imitation of planting corn. 

Just as this act was being com- 
pleted, the women rushed out of 
their houses with baskets of eat- 
ables—melons, corn, corn cakes, 
wheat bread, etc. These they 
tossed in all directions to be caught 
and eaten or to be trampled under 
foot as might be the fortune of 
each. Thus did the tribe display 
their gratitude to those above. 

Then the cacique placed the 


vigorous 


people in two lines facing each other, and between 
lines the 
backward and forward as all sprinkled them with 
sacred meal and corn pollen. 
began to claim the land, all dispersed to their 
respective homes. And Dwashing and his wife 
rode back to their home at Jemez. 


newly-married couple marched 


Then as darkness 


AvBertT B. REAGAN. 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 

















A CALL TO THE COMMUTER 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, OREGON—FERTILE FARMS AND RURAL LANDSCAPES 
IN SIGHT OF PORTLAND—MARKET-GARDENS, TROLLEY CARS, 
SUBURBAN HOMES—CITY AND COUNTRY CHEEK BY 
JOWL—TEMPTATIONS, PROSPECTS, PROMISES 


By A. J. Wetis 


AUSANIUS returns to the city a little dis- 

gruntled in view of its daily grind. Empode- 
cles reminds him of the resources still at his 
command. ‘Because thou mayst not dream, thou 
needst not then despair.” It is a good word for 
some of us who want to farm, and are kept at city 
tasks in city noise and dust, but we can at least 
raise imaginary crops and cows, chickens and 
carrots, and cultivate quietness and simplicity of 
life, which is rather a state of mind than a matter: 
of surroundings. 


THE ROSE CITY AND THE COUNTRY 


But the Portland man with an undeveloped 
farmer in him must be tempted as he looks out over 
the adjacent lands of Washington county. “So 
near and yet so far’—and so fair. It is an ideal 
region, too, for the commuter’s wife who wants a 
garden, and where two are of a mind, the outcome, 
if not a farm, will be a country home and an acre 
or two for fruit and vegetables. Take it seriously, 
but not too seriously, a kind of happy compromise 
between the light laughter of ““My Summer in a 
Garden,” and the sordidness of “A Little Land and 
a Living,” where sensual bread and butter depend 
upon the success with which the bit of land is 
cultivated. Given an attractive country-side in 
sight of a city, and the city dweller is sure to be 
added to the rural population. It is only a question 
of trolley cars, automobiles and good roads, or, 


better, steam car schedules, and these are probably 
all at hand or in sight. 


DIRT AND APPETITE 


If that distinguished foreigner’s criticism the 
other day was well taken, viz., that our school- 
ma’ams are too vain of appearances, and our 
children are too clean, then the remedy for the 
children would seem to be to turn them loose in a 
country garden. Dirt is healthy—uncontaminated 
country dirt, if taken with plenty of fresh air; and 
the fruit from the tree, the berries from the ..ne, 
and the vegetables from the garden, will always 
have a crispness and flavor that is lacking in the 
purchased product in the market. It is not merely 
that it is fresher; something of our own has got 
into it; our interest, our planning and hoeing, our 
selection of varieties and our skill in cultivating. 
Or it may be that all this has got into us, and we 
come to a table laden with these civilized prod- 
ucts with an aboriginal relish, a sharp-set edge to 
appetite that seems to detect new flavors and subtle 
essences in what we have produced. 

SENTIMENT AND SENSE 

To the question, “What plant we in the apple 

tree?” the poet answers: 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May Wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors, 
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and he must be a complete product of a commercial 
age, thinking in terms of money, who does not feel 
himself drawn to such a country-side as Oregon 
presents. 

Every normal man is a farmer at heart, and if 
men who are poorly paid in the city can manage 
to get started’ in the country, the rent saved and the 
food products grown on half an acre will help out 
the monthly salary amazingly. In Pennsylvania 
a half acre fed a large family, provided vegetables 
and fruit for winter uses by canning, and allowed 
a surplus that sold in the market for three hundred 
dollars. What could not be done just over the hill 
there in Washington county! We do not want to 
depopulate Portland, but that fertile basin hidden 
behind a rim of hills has at once smiling fields and 
the charm of nearness and the promise of inde- 
pendence and liberty. 

THE LANDS OF THE BEAVER 

The lure of this country-side is deep rooted. 
There are the beaver-dam lands of this county, 
and that sets the imagination off into the silence of 
a wilderness that had in it none of the problems of 
civilization. The market gardens of the farmers 
stand above the lost homes of the beaver, made 
when the world was young. The beavers were the 
first colonizers, and the owner of fat onion fields 
is debtor to these flat-tailed makers of the best 
lands man ever tilled. 

AN OCEAN BED 
the homeseeker want good land? Let 
him buy an old beaver dam. 


Does 
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iHHBRED HOLSTEINS IN WASHINGTON COUNTY, OREGON, NEAR THE CITY OF PORTLAND 








Beaver dams come high. They have all been 
“corralled.” But before the days of the beavers, 
an arm of the ocean scooped out this basin among 
the hills, and rested in it. So that the country 
itself is a lake bed. Where for ages salt water 
lapped the fir-clad hills now spread the farms and 
grow the towns and cities of a prosperous com- 
munity. It was a long, patient process of erosion 
which silted up that inland lake, carved a drainage 
system through the level plain, and planted the 
plain with oak and firs, shaping through ages, as 
if for human uses, the area we figure on our maps 
as Washington county. 

Save where the Tualatin river breaks through to 
the Willamette, a few miles above Oregon City, the 
county is entirely surrounded by hills. It is thirty 
miles one way and forty miles another, a vast 
hydrographic basin in which the soil is a silt and 
remarkable for its fertility. 

RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE 


Do not be misled by lines of latitude. This 
region is in the general latitude of Portland, Maine, 
but it is not therefore at the back of the North Wind, 
Oregon is a land of refuge from the winter and 
rough weather of regions much farther south on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

The south of England is far north of northwest 
Oregon, even in the latitude of Lake Winnipeg, 
yet it is a land of grass, with a mild, warm, moist, 
showery temper like that of this corner of Oregon. 
“T want rain,” an Englishman said, “nice, warm, 
muggy rain,” and the natives of that little island 
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would be unhappy without it. While other lands 
are white with dust the fields of England are fresh 
and moist, and its wealth of foliage undimmed. 
England’s copious rains make it the gardeu of the 
world. 

This spot in Oregon is the south of England in its 
mildness, its soft airs, its warm rains, its December 
roses; and if we might wish for fewer showers, 
there is rarely too much rain for the farmer. Better 
abundance than not enough, for life has a bread 
and butter base, and forty-five inches of seasonal 
rain makes lush grass and bumper crops with 
great regularity. 

See the combination: fertile soil, warmth, moist- 
ure—the elements of production for all time, in 
one place, for all farmers who can crowd in. It 
makes a paradise possible, when taste shall pioneer 
the profit of these fields, and Beauty join hands 
with Bounty. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL 


Do we need to catalogue them? Given soil 
and climate, and the veriest tyro knows what will 
be found in the fields, in the barns and cellars, 
growing out of doors for the cows as root crops in 
December, or heaped in wagons on the way to 
market nearly every month in the year. This is 


the market garden for Portland, and the Washing- 
ton farmer might stand at the door of the metropolis 
and ask, as the English clerk used to stand and hail 
the passer-by on the streets, saying, “What d’ye 
lack ?” 
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And he could furnish it from onions to artichokes, 
from apples to asparagus—all the vegetables—all 
the deciduous fruits, wheat, barley, oats, all the 
grasses, all the berries, and presently some carloads 
of walnuts, almonds, chestnuts and filberts. Here 
the wheat farmer can luxuriate, working but a 
fraction of the time; the mixed farmer can keep 
many things in his fields without getting tangled 
or finding his balance on the wrong side of the 
ledger; here the truck farmer can be busy fourteen 
hours a day, and seedtime and harvest with him 
will last most of the year. 


NEARNESS TO MARKET 


This garden spot is near a distributing point of 
increasing greatness. Portland is now a city of 
200,000 and will have twice that number in the 
next decade, and Portland is but eighteen miles 
from the county seat of Washington county. From 
most parts of the county the farmer can drive to 
market, dispose of his produce and return the same 
day. The railroad is here, two lines of the Southern 
Pacific, one going to the center of the county and 
then southward, the other crossing a corner of the 
county, while trolley lines bisect a large section from 
two directions. Markets, hungry, growing, are 
at his door, and the successful farmer learns to be 
a business man and gets in touch with the world. 


LANDS AND [RICES 


With beaver-dam lands, and highly fertile lands 
lifted out of the ocean, Washington county has also 
brush lands and stump lands—fat hillsides where 
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the pioneer of to-day can make a clearing without 
much cost. The best lands are expensive. They 
are too profitable to sell, and owners generally do 
not want to sell them. But good lands are also held 
in large tracts and these will be divided; and good 
lands are in the low hills, covered with brush, but 
cheap, easily cleared, and can be made profitable 
by judicious planting. Ten to twenty dollars an 
acre and a good deal of muscle and patience will 
here make good farms close to the forms and life 
of civilization, and in sight of a great city. 

As a hint of conditions which we have no space 
to describe, take this item from the daily press: 


Hittsporo, Or., Aug. 5.—(Special.)—As 
an indication of the growth of communication 
in the rural districts in Washington county 
it is worthy of note that there are over 2550 
telephones paying toll within the county bound- 


aries. Ten years ago 200 telephones was the 


OF MONTEREY gat rk lak 
limit. To-day the Mutual, Pacific States and 
Independent lines receive tolls on 2568 tele- 
phones, making an instrument to each five 
voters out of a possible eight, there being 4000 
votes in the district. 


Add the trolley car in two sections of the county, 
the regular service of the steam lines, the easy drives 
by carriage and automobile from nearly all parts 
of the county; the many pleasant towns, the schools 
and colleges and libraries, the churches and _ halls 
for social life and places of amusement, then add 
what is inevitable, the gravitation of the city to 
the country; the multiplication of summer homes, 
and homes for all the year by the commuter tribe— 
business men who will choose to live in the country 
and do business in the city, and you have a glimpse 
of the country life of this county—of life that now 
is and is to be. 

It has its attractions. 








THE 
ROMANCE OF 
MONTEREY 


THE MODERN TALE OF DE- 
VELOPMENT NOW BEING 
TOLD IN ONE OF THE 
STORIED COUNTRIES OF 
THE PADRES 














By Davin H. WaLKerR 


\ HEN Nature designed the California county 

of Monterey, the plastic scheme included 
something more than one hundred miles of mountain 
outposts on either side to guard the eternal calm of 
tw~ sunshine-filled valleys and with a great river 
thrown in to give good full measure. The bountiful 
mother carved the seashore with a bay that, shaped 
like a sickle, is an emblem of plenty. She ran 
the soil gamut from end to end. She promised 
orchards and vineyards; herds of sleek cattle on 
myriads of hills and mountain slopes; alfalfa fields 
of perennial freshness; the olive, the apple, the 
apricot, the grape, the cherry, the fig, the lemon, 
the nectarine, the orange, the peach, the pear, the 
plum, the prune, the quince, the almond, the 
chestnut, the walnut, the strawberry, the raspberry, 
the wheat, the barley, the hay, the honey, the sugar 
beet. Then she led soft winds from an ocean six 


thousand miles wide to blow among the native 
growths of cypress and pine and oak and other 
varieties of trees and so provided a splendid climate 
for all the land. 


fHE OLD CUSTOM HOUSE: THE FIRST PAGE IN THE BUSINESS 


HISTORY OF MONTEREY 


Then came the heroes—Vizeaino, Serra—ad- 
venturous men and true. The mission padres 


marched with psalms, with masses, with the civil- 
izing influence of religion. Later came the gay days 
when the Spaniard grazed his cattle on a score of 
hills; when the castanet and the guitar accompanied 
the bolero and the fandango. Then the flag of 
Spain was supplanted. Later the drums beat and 
the bugles sang as the American flag was first 
hoisted at Monterey by Sloat. Romance had been 
added to romance. The soil was hallowed by his- 
tory. Yet its greater days were and are to come 
and romance shall yet write a fonder page of this 
land of the sun than has been included in the gen- 
erous volume of the past. 

An area of more than three thousand square miles 
in this county has the climate of the lands of the 
Mediterranean. The fruits and vines of sunny 
Spain and other principalities were demonstrated 
here by the wise mission padres; took root, fructified, 
became splendid; proved the soil and the climate in 
their indubitable way; thrived even better than 























their kindred in the places from which they were 
transplanted; held out a certainty to all time that 
whoever shall wisely elect to dwell here may be 
surrounded by products such as are garnered in all 
the temperate and semi-tropical countries of 
the earth. 

Between the Gabilan mountains on the east and 
the Santa Lucia mountains on the west, lies the 
Salinas valley, in the central portion of the county; 
to the north is the Pajaro valley, and among the 
Gabilans are many small valleys. The Salinas 
valley is one hundred miles long, with an average 
width of about ten miles and has an area of about 
640,000 acres. That portion of the Pajaro valley 
that is in Monterey county is south of the Pajaro 
river and runs to Monterey bay, with a length of 
about fifteen miles and a width of from six to eight 
miles. The Salinas valley and the Pajaro valley 
open on Monterey bay. Altogether the county is 
one hundred and twenty-four miles long and forty- 
five miles wide. The extreme length is from north 
to south. The river furnishes a never failing supply 
of water for irrigation. The Government of the 
United States through one of its engineers is engaged 
in preliminary work that will ultimately bring water 
upon 250,000 acres, as estimated. A governmental 
survey will be completed in 1909. 

The width of forty-five miles marks the nearness 
of the most removed place in a direct line from the 
sea. Through the valleys the Southern Pacific 
company’s lines run. In other words, this county 


of great agricultural, horticultural and mineral 
possibilities lies its entire length along the sea and 
its great and fertile areas are supplied wth ample 
means of transit for what is produced. 


On the west 





A HIGHWAY THROUGH ONE OF THE SHELTERED VALLEYS OF 
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its bay, which penetrates the land ten miles, is*the 
second natural harbor of importance on the coast 
of California. The water in the bay is so deep and 
navigation on its surface is so easy that vessels go 
in and’ out without needing the services of pilots. 
Thus the county is tucked in behind its sheltering 
mountains as near to the ocean as it can get, an 
ocean which has on its opposite shores 600,000,000 
Asiatics; a water highway which puts Monterey 
naturally in touch with all parts of the world. Are 
not these conditions ideal for the increase of popula- 


tion? For the growth and multiplication of indus- 
tries? For the promotion of commerce? For wider 


contact with the stirring world at large than has yet 
been the good fortune of Monterey ? 

How much more of a stirring world is this than it 
was in the days of Vizcaino or Serra or Sloat! Huge 
sea carriers of commerce with smoking funnels, with 
large freight capacity and with high speed, plough 
the waves in lieu of the early sail craft of small 
pretensions and the ornate clippers that coursed the 
seas like yachts with a white bone in their teeth. 
Electric wires connect nearly all portions of the 
earth and bring men of all climes into immediate 
touch. Ease of communication and improvement 
in the manufacture of wares and the treatment of 
articles of food have made what was formerly a 
luxury to be enjoyed only by the rich a daily necessity 
in the homes of the world. 

These considerations triumphantly prophesy the 
future in their intrinsic merits. The world has 
become a vast market. The places by the sea are 
shipping points. The productive regions that lie 
by the sea are ideally situated. Such need only 
time to become great and famous. Such is the 
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county of Monterey, which lacks none of the 
essential elements of greatness. 

Easy it is to forecast that the present population 
must become a hundredfold greater in a few years, 
with favoring conditions. On hills and in valleys 
there is room for tens of thousands of homes, farms, 
orchards, vineyards. Those orchards where the 
finest of apples grow, in the Pajaro valley, will be 
unable, without great extension, to meet the home 
demand for their luscious fruits. These acres— 
girdled by verdant rows of strawberry plants, that 
run along like parallels of latitude through a world 
of fruitage, will be greatly multiplied. The land of 
plenty will become one of opulence, for there is every 
possible condition at hand to insure it. 

In the past few years the impulse that prognosti- 
cates the new future for Monterey county has 
become assertive. Within the borders of Monterey 
county is the largest beet sugar factory in the world, 
so itis said. Vast deposits of coal have been uncov- 
ered. Corporations of the first rank are engaged 
in the searching for the sources of extensive oil sands 
that are indicated by surface seepages and oil 
springs. The growth of manufacturing enterprise 
has been steady. The products of orchards and 
farms have knocked successfully at the doors of 
foreign markets. A great irrigation system has been 
brought to an initial stage by which the productivity 
of the county will be increased many fold. 

Salinas City, Monterey, Pacific Grove, Castro- 
ville, King City, and many other towns and cities 
have grown and thrived and improved largely. 
The statistical showing is that there are 3450 square 
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miles in the county; that the assessed value of 
property is $16,116,000; that there are 456,530 fruit 
trees; 3750 nut trees; 794 acres of berries; 11,725 
grape vines; that the fruits and vegetables produced 
in a year amounted to 61,986,000 pounds, etc. 
All the figures, of which the foregoing are but a 
small part, deserve study. 

The voices of the padres were sweet as they 
intoned the masses, while the sounds of consecrated 
bells rang across the tranquil waters. They were 
but types of that greater diapason that will belong 
to the future of Monterey. The romance of action, 
full of pulsing life and strong endeavor, involving 
the conversion of tens of thousands of acres from 
unpopulated plains and mesas and hills into the 
homeland of uncounted thousands of happy and 
prosperous men and women, succeeds to the dolce 
jar niente of an elder day. That happiness that 
the padres would confer on their neophytes will be 
typified in almost countless homes. The lure of 
Monterey will bring the striving and industrious, 
the lovers of nature, the artistic from all portions 
of the globe because they will be able to have in 
Monterey everything that man needs—blue skies, 
balmy atmosphere, all natural products that can be 
found in traversing three-fourths of the globe, with 
capacity for multiplying them one thousand fold. 
Enterprise will be the keynote of endeavor. In the 
mingling of people from all countries in citizenship 
in a realm of plenty the dream of idealists will be 
realized; the setting for a great modern industrial 
romance will be provided in an environment of ideal 
beauty—in the gentle land of the padres. 
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WHERE THE GENTLE PADRES TAUGHT THEIR INDIAN CONVERTS TO TILL THE SOIL IS NOW THE 


LARGEST BEET SUGAR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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THE AMERICAN 
HOLLAND 


NATURAL RICHES RECLAIMED FROM 
THE MISSISSIPPI IN THE DELTA 
LANDS OF THE GREAT RIVER 


By Epwarp WISNER 


A the mouth of the Mississippi, wholly within 
the state of Louisiana, is situated an alluvial 
delta of about five million acres. It is peninsular in 
form and represents the encroachment of the river- 
made lands upon the Gulf of Mexico. Undoubtedly 
it is the richest delta in the world, and potentially 
the most important. For unnumbered centuries all 
of the vast territory between North Carolina and 
New York on the east, the Great Lake country 
on the north, the Canadian northwest, and the 
Rocky mountains on the west, has each year given 
tribute of its choicest soil to the building of this 
peninsula. The soil valu of the delta corresponds 
to the fertility of the valley from which its soil is 
brought, and this Louisiana delta excels Holland 
and Egypt as the valley of the Mississippi excels the 
valleys of the Rhine and the Nile. As in all alluvial 
sections, the land along the streams is higher than 
the land away from them. 

Aside from the high lands known locally as the 
“fronts,” the balance of the delta is pretty evenly 
divided into cypress swamps and the seacoast 
prairies. Both classes of land are, as a rule, too 
low for natural drainages. For some years past 
the cypress swamps have been valuable for their 
timber, but until quite recently the vast stretches 
of wet prairie were considered worthless, and have 
even yet only a nominal speculative value, except 
where their reclamation is under way. It is with 
these wet prairies and their reclamation that this 
article is concerned. r 

As the delta was built up to slightly above sea 
level with the heavy silt from the river, grass and 
plants began to grow; each year they decayed and 
each year the resulting humus was mixed with the 
silica, clay, lime and potash and other soil elements 
brought down by the river. The result of this 
mixture is an ideal soil and a store of plant food 
nowhere equaled in the world. The underlying 
stratum is composed of river silt and at or near 
sea level is practically uniform. It is composed of 
everything which the Mississippi caught in its grasp 
and brought to the lower valley, and contains large 
supplies of plant food for many feet down. It looks 
like blue clay because clay predominates. Lying 
over this subsoil is the top soil, usually about two and 
a half feet deep and composed of silt and humus 
thoroughly mixed. Owing to its low elevation, the 
prairies are water soaked continuously, and cannot 
be drained except by artificial means. 














A “‘FRONT’”’ OF UNRECLAIMED LAND ALONG THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


For the most part theseeprairies are treeless and 
stumpless, and this fact renders their reclamation 
much less expensive than the clearing of stump land 
where the problem of artificial drainage is absent. 
Besides the lessened cost the time element is im- 
portant. Once drained the prairies can be put 
into cultivation very rapidly, and the cost of 
reclamation can be realized from cultivation before 
any results could be obtained from stump land. 
Because of the lesser cost of reclamation, the 
prairies will be taken in first, but drainage of the 
cypress swamps, nearly equal in extent and equally 
fertile, will rapidly follow. 

The method of reclamation is simple—canals are 
constructed around the outside of the tract selected. 
The bank makes the levee to keep the water of the 
yet undrained territory off. A pumping plant is 
established at some convenient point, and the water 
is pumped from the inside canal over a dam into 
the outside canal or bayou—then lateral ditches are 
dug by machinery into the interior canals. Aside 
from the levees and pumps, the drainage of the land 
differs in no respect from the drainage of any 
flat land. 

The cost of reclamation may be put at fifteen 
dollars per acre, a cost which is being continually 
reduced. As the land is worth fifty dollars per 
acre as soon as ready for cultivation and one 
hundred dollars per acre when in good state of 
cultivation, the question of desirability and prac- 
ticability is settled. So far the work has been going 
rather slowly and has largely been experimental, but 
recently large areas have passed into the hands of 
actual developers, and the work will from now on 
proceed rapidly. 

These alluvial lands when properly drained 
compare favorably with irrigated lands in productiv- 
ity and, then, steady advancement in value may be 
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considered certain. They have many advantages 
over reclaimed arid land. The swamp lands are, 
as a rule, adjacent to populous centers. The 
5,000,000 acres in this lower delta are nearly all 
within one hundred miles of the metropolis of the 
South, and one of the best markets of the country. 
Transportation already awaits the heavy tonnage 
to be produced on these fertile lands, and best of all, 
and a matter to be considered always, the seacoast 
prairies are free from malaria. Swept by sea 
breezes, the climate is good and moisture abundant. 
Both climate and soil combine to bring the maximum 
results to the agriculturist. 

The economic importance of the reclamation 
work now in progress in south Louisiana is not yet 
recognized by the people of the state, but the public 
is fast waking up. The cultivated lands in the 
sugar district produce at present values about one 
hundred dollars gross per acre per year. The new 
lands are more productive and are all within the 
sugar belt. The 2,500,000 acres of alluvial prairie, 
now worthless and in no way contributing to the 
welfare of the human family, will produce an annual 
wealth of two hundred and fifty million dollars of 
new wealth, or one-half of the present total assessed 
value of the entire state. The sugar crop could be 
multiplied by seven or if devoted to the production 
of the Sea Island cotton for which they excel, they 
could more than double the long staple cotton crop 
of the world, the Egyptian included. There will be 
room for two million more people and the wealth 
of the state will be increased more than three-fold. 
When the whole ten million acres of wet land in the 
state is under cultivation, its annual wealth-produc- 
ing capacity will exceed the value of the present 
agricultural production of any state in the Union. 
The reclamation of this great delta, now a nui- 





DEVELOPMENT 
SECTION 


sance and an eyesore, appeals strongly to sentiment 
as well as to practical business sense. The recital 
of its wealth-producing capacity sounds very like 
Mulberry Sellers, but the figures are based upon 
what the inferior lands within the same territory are 
now doing, and do not anticipate the almost certain 
results of the intensive culture which, on account of 
the unusual fertility, will follow. 

And best of all, this reclamation will produce a 
revolution in the economic conditions of the sugar 
belt. Now we have the great plantations with the 
owners playing the role of barons and the attendant 
semi-servile dependent population. At present it 
is practically impossible for a plantation tenant 
to acquire a home of his own. Land values are 
high, and no planter will sell in small tracts within 
the reach of a man of small means. But the 
reclaimed lands of greater productivity will be 
placed upon the market in small tracts and on such 
terms that any thrifty farmer can acquire and pay 
for a good farm. It takes but a few acres to make 
the man who tills them himself, comfortable and 
prosperous, and this development will make of 
south Louisiana an ideal American community 
where the man who tills the soil will own both 
himself and the land. 

This new American Holland will rank old Holland 
because it is bigger and better, and, besides, has a 
better climate. It will rank Egypt because it will 
be occupied by a better race and when the wet lands 
of Louisiana are all developed to their full capacity 
they will produce more value than Holland and 
Egypt combined. The experimental days are over. 
The men and money to do the work are fast being 
assembled, and the world will soon take notice that 
a real economic revolution is in progress in 
Louisiana. 
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MONEY IN THE 
BANK 


BEAUTY AND SOLIDITY OF THE NEW 
EQUIPMENT OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HE. complete and up-to-date equipment of a 

modern banking business calls, first, for an 
expenditure necessary to provide absolute security 
and, after that, an outlay for psychology. ‘There 
must be due regard for the force of suggestion. 
The great banks of the world, building new homes 
for their business, have understood this principle 
and their equipment suggests first, money, and then 
guardianship. 

The banking room and vaults into which the First 
National Bank of San Francisco moved, on Febru- 
ary first, is a perfect illustration. The armor plate 
vaults are built of the same material that the Govern- 
ment uses in the armament of the Navy—Harveyized 
nickel steel. The Bank’s plates are three and one- 
half inches thick. The doors, great circles like a 
giant’s watchcase, are fifteen inches thick and weigh 
eighteen tons. In the several vaults composing the 
Bank’s equipment for the storing of the people’s 
treasure, there are four hundred and thirty tons of 
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THE BUILDING HAS WALLS OF GRANITE TO THE SECOND 
FLOOR AND ABOVE THAT WARM PINKISH- 
GRAY BEDFORD STONE 




















COLUMNS OF GRANITE, CORED AND SLIPPED OVER 
THE STEEL FRAME 


steel, an installation second only to the famous 


equipment of the Carnegie Trust Company of New 
York. The safe deposit vault proper of the First 
National Bank has at present 4500 boxes with a 
capacity of 5500 additional. There are also 
vaults for the storage of bullion, and there is a large 
compartment for the accommodation of trunks. 
There are convenient rooms suitable for the meetings 
of committees or directorates, where the securities 
under discussion may be had at first hand. The 
department set aside for women depositors is as 
complete as the equipment of a fine hotel and 
entirely apart from the other coupon rooms. To all 
these rooms there are automatically closing doors 
which must be reopened by an attendant. This 
insures the tracing of articles left in the rooms by 
careless capitalists. 

The Bank is furnished in mahogany, the clerical 
departments having metal furniture with mahogany 
tops. Everywhere the two requisites of the modern 
banking room, beauty and solidity, are in evidence. 
The main banking room is splendid in white marble, 
with columns and ceiling of cream plaster and gold. 
The trimmings are of verde antique marble and 
counter railings, cages, etc., are all of heavy bronze, 
cast in San Francisco from beautiful designs by 
Arthur Putnam and Earl Cummings, California 
sculptors. The directors’ room is a high-ceilinged 
apartment, in the style of old Venice, and finished 
in Circassian walnut. There are writing rooms 
for men and for women, completely appointed 
and immediately reached from the entrances to the 
banking room. 

But back of all this material appeal to the con- 
fidence of the public is the splendid and solid 
record of the bank itself for thirty-eight years. 
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The First National Bank 
was incorporated in 1870 
and began business on 
January Ist, 1871. To- 
day, Rudolph Spreckels 
is president, James Kk. 
Lynch, vice-president and 
James K. Moffitt, cashier. 

The building is steel 
frame, Class A, with con- 
crete fireproofing; it is 
twelve stories in height, 
with attic and basement. 
There are 450 offices. 
The lot on which the 
building stands has<a 
frontage of 75 feet on 
Montgomery and 160 
feet on Post. -Lick 
place, an alleyway on the 
west of the building, gives 
it free light on three sides 
and a light well on the 
north provides a brightly 
lighted clerical depart- 


ment on the main floor. 
The pillars supporting 
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A WRITING CORNER, WHERE SIGNATURES COUNT 
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WITH PILLARS AND CE 
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the entrance rotunda, 
perhaps the most notable 
architectural eff 
building, are of granite, 
cored and_ slipped over 
the steel frame of the 
building—a_ novelty 
which has created wide 
interest in this country 
and among stone men 
abroad. 

San Francisco has 
almost covered the ashes 
of three years ago. From 
the lofty viewpoint of the 
roof of the First National 
Bank’s building, the 
spectator is thrilled by 
the spreading evidence of 
confidence and the ac- 
tivity that is born of it. 
The First National Bank, 
with its splendid repu- 
tation, fitted into a 
worthy and adequate 
setting, is a conspicuous 
part of the New San 
Francisco. 
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